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REV. ELISHA ADAMS. 

f&Rev. Elisha Adams is one of our best 
known preachers in New England. For 
more than twenty years he has occupied a 
prominent position among his worthy com- 
peers in the New Hampshire Conference. 
Few, if any, have been more actively and 
sympathetically identified with all the vital 
interests of our Church in the Granite 
State. 
§ He was born in Williamstown, Orange 
Co., Vt., July 29, 1815. His parents at- 
tended the Congregational meeting until he 
was about ten years of age, when the fol- 
lowing incident interrupted the current of 
their religious thoughts, radically changing 
their course, and shaping his own destiny. 
A little brother died. The old minister 
called to see the family. The father re- 
marked: “The little boy is better off.” 
The minister replied: “That is doubtful, 
as you and your wife are not members of 
the church, and your child has not been 
baptized!” 

The grandfather (who was a Methodist), 
calling in the afternoon from an adjoining 
town, proposed to engage a Methodist 
preacher to attend the funeral, which was 
assented to. The preacher’s subject was, 
“Infant Salvation.” He spent the night 
after the funeral with the family, and per- 
suaded the parents to commence a praying 
life. From that time until now the family 
altar has been maintained. They immedi- 
ately joined the M. E. Church, of which they are still lively 
members. The preacher referred to was David Leslie, now a 
member of the Oregon Conference. The youthful Elisha, 
either from natural inclination or spiritual premonition, occa- 
sionally preached to his schoolmates. On one of these occa- 
sions a large company of children were bathed in tears. He 
was in doubt what to do with them, but finally proposed to 
baptize some of them, which he did. Sept. 1, 1831, he was 
converted, in the town of Brookfield, Vt., and was baptized 
the 3d day of the following month, by Elisha J. Scott. He 
was received into full connection in the M. E. Church, May 
1, 1832. ‘The three féllowing years were spent at the Nor- 
wich Academy and Military School, under the tuition of Capt. 
Partridge, Col. Ransom, and Rev. Amasa Buck. 

He received a local p her’s li in his native town, 
Oct. 1, 1835, after having some as an exhorter. 
In 1836, when the New Hampshire and Vermont Conferences 
were one, he joined this body while it was holding its session 
at Montpelier. 





He was married in 1838, to Miss Mary A. Merrill. They 
have had four children. She has recently left the home she 
adorned, and the Church she honored, to dwell with “ the just 
made perfect.” Two of the children entered into rest before 
the mother was called away. 

Bro. Adams is ardently attached to his denomination. He 
is familiar with its history, and he rejoices in its progress. 
His brethren so highly esteemed him, that in 1848, 1852, and 
1864, he was honored with a seat in the General Conference. 

Eleven years of his ministerial life have been spent in the 
Presiding Eldership, during which he has become familiar 
with every district in the Conference. The time has been 
when he could say, ‘‘I have preached in every Methodist 
church in the New Hampshire Conference.” 

Those who have seen him preside at either Quarterly or 
Annual Conferences, will concur in the opinion, that few men 
have executive abilities superior to his. He has had much to 








do with our educational institutions. For three years he was 
Agent for the New Hampshire Conference Seminary and Fe- 
male College. Once, at ite erection, and again at its rebuild- 
ing, he was Chairman of the Building Committee. In the 
Methodist General Biblical Institute, for a long time located 
in Concord, he has ever manifested a lively interest, and has 
acted as its Treasurer for thirteen years. 

In the pulpit Bro. Adams combines many elements of 
strength. His selection of subjects shows the drift, as well as 
the scope of his mind. And yet, circumstances may have had 
much to do in developing this tendency, His first station was 
where there were but few members of any church. In one 
part of the charge there was an infidel organization. He be- 
came acquainted with some of the members of the club. 
They would ask him questions he could not answer. He 
was, therefore, at times, greatly perplexed. He resolved pa- 
tiently, and as thoroughly as he could, to examine the foun- 
dation principles of the Christian system. 

- Those who have frequently listened to his preaching, can 











testify with what success and profit this examination was 
made. With stalwart arm he still guides the subsoil plough 
of investigation, and finds ever increasing delight in present- 
ing to his auditors the numerous and constantly accumulating 
treasures of this extensive and important field. 

In sermonizing, his points are generally few, well made, and 
logically connected. He illustrates and embellishes with co- 
pious stores from Scripture bistory, with which he is remark- 
ably familiar, and with telling incidents of personal observa- 
tion. He would not be called a story-telling preacher, yet he 
has the rare faculty of telling a story well, and of making his 
hearers see its point and feel its force. His voice is rich, 
flexible, of good compass, and melodious. His gesticulation, 
though not studied and artistic, is nevertheless graceful and 
appropriate. He has an uninterrupted flow of chaste and 
well selected words, in which the Saxon abounds to a notice- 
able extent. He is not destitute of imagination and genuine 
eloquence. His flights, however, are never 
so airy and fanciful as to sacrifice the con- 
vincing to the moving power. He is not 
only a good preacher, but a most excellent 
pastor, carrying around among his people a 
heart imbued with the spirit and sympathies 
of the Master. With great acceptability he 
has filled a long list of our prominent stations, 
such as Portsmouth, Great Falls, Manches- 
ter, Concord, etc. No minister, of any de- 
nomination, has a more substantial popu- 
larity in the capital city of our State than 
he. On all his charges he has gathered 
fruit, and on some, abundant harvests have 
rewarded his toil. 

Politically, he has been styled conserva- 
tive, though not in any obrfoxious sense. 
He has always been loyal to thé Govern- 
ment, and true to the Union. Though a 
stanch Methodist, he keeps to the golden 
mean between the extremes of bigotry and 
latitudinarianism. 4 

His dignified bearing, ‘pleasing address, 
and agreeable oratory, have made him an 
available and popular delegate to other 
Christian bodies. Few, if any of our preach- 
ers have dedicated more churches than he 
has. In this kind of service our people 
regard him as a very good substitute fora 
Bishop. 

Like most men of eminence, he has ma- 
tured gradually, and bids fair to maintain 
the position he has earned, for a score of 
years to come, with little abatement of his 
natural force or mental vigor. While many 
who rival him in years and bodily vigor are 
laid upon the shelf, by reason of the dry rot 
of inefficiency, he yet remains upon the 
walls of Zion to warn the Church of present 
danger, and to herald the “ good time com. 
ing.” Long may his “bow abide in 
strength,” and his “arrows prove sharp in 
the hearts of the King’s enemies !” 

Long may his ministerial brethrenjenjoy his genial compan- 
ionship, and the;inspiration of his example ; and may he con- 
tinue to be, as he now is, a strong link, polished with service, 
uniting the heroic past with the hopeful future ! x. 


——_—_—_—_———- oe — 


We understand the Boston Music Hall has been engaged 
for evangelical services on Sunday evenings of the ensuing 
winter. The congregation will be assisted by a choir of five 
hundred singers and performers. May the Lord add His 
blessing. 





Next week New Hampshire votes on her State Constabu- 
lary. Let every lover of his State approve this bill. They 
will find this force will be no burden to the State, and will 
more than pay its cost in the fines it brings into the treasury. 
Rev..Mr. Flood of Salem, N. H., has an able sermon on the 

in this week’s Nation, Take hold, citizens of New 
Hampshire, and give your State this help to her salvation. 
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tiginal and Selected Papers. 
a 
* INDIAN SUMMER. 
BY CALLENE FISK. 
Summer once flagrantly sinned, 
In the far-away fairy days, 
And the gods sent a wintry wind 
To drive the offender away. 


She wept as she fled from the earth, 
Bedecked with her,jewels most rare, 

And sighed for the scenes of her mirth 
Till the gods were moved by her prayer. 


Once more she returned to her home 
And found it in sackcloth and grief, 

Sighing and blighted with gloom 
And drear as the perishing leaf. 


Bat her smile gladdened Nature again, 
And cheered the disconsolate world ; 
Then over the desolate plain 
Her sunshiny banner unfurled. 


The days of her smiling lead in 
The twilight delight of the year, 
Called “ the Indian Summer” by men 
Because they the legend revere. 


’Tis an Indian legend, indeed, 
But yet a translation most sweet 
Of the poems in Nature we read, 
Around us and under our feet. 
Boston, 1869. 
Pe en 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE EX-PRESIDENT 
FRANKLIN PIERCE. 





I happened to be in Concord on some business on the 
day of the Presidential election in 1852, when Mr. P. was 
elevated to the Presidency. I had never met this gentle- 
man, and in common with others I had a strong curiosity 
to see the individual of whom everybody was saying, “Who 
is Franklin Pierce ? ” 

His election was a foregone conclusion, and his friends in 
Concord had, by subscription, raised quite a sum of money 
for gunpowder and fireworks for an evening demonstration. 

He spent the day quietly in an inner room of his law 
office, while all over the country the little bits of paper, like 
snow-flakes, were dropping into the boxes, and the quiver- 
ing wires were returning the results, which, as they came in, 
were passed to him through a little aperture in the partition. 

When the result was finally known and announced, he, 
with much emotion, simply remarked — “ There is a provi- 
dence in it,” and then asked, as a personal favor, that no 
demonstration be made at all; andnot a gun was fired, nor 
a bell rung in the village, but the money raised was given 
to the poor. Of course, Concord at once became the politi- 
cal Mecca of the country, and every train came loaded 
with oflice-seekers, and men anxious to give advice to the 
Coming Man. But for days Mr. Pierce could not be found ; 
was he dead ? had he been kidnapped ? had he absconded ? 
But Saturday brought him home. On the early morning 
train, following the election, he had quietly slipped away 
alone, and gone to Hillsboro, to the old house where he was 
born, and there, in silence and solitude, communed with his 
own thoughts. We would like much to lift the veil, to 
look in upon him during those four or five days — the last 
quiet he was destined to enjoy until his present rest in the 
grave. What thoughts were his in those hours of self-com- 
muning. The barefooted plough-boy —the President of 
the United States! What a change! There he remained 
until Saturday, when he returned to Concord. Some of 
the workers in this busy hive “build better than they 
know ;” others know better than they build. Of this latter 
class was Mr. P. He purposed and planned great and 
worthy deeds; he would élevate politics; he would save 
his country; he would leave a name which men would re- 
vere and bless. He believed God had something for him 
to accomplish, and would aid him in doing it. His pur- 
poses held until he reached Washington, when immediately 
Franklin Pierce sank from sight, and Jefferson Davis ad- 
vanced to the foot-lights. Evidently this scheming and 
wary politician was to take the principal part in the opening 
farce. 

But I did not sit down to review the administration of 
President Pierce, but to sketch some reminiscences of his 
life previous to his election to the Presidency. 

Your readers know that Mr. Pierce was a member of the 
United States Senate from New Hampshire, and that he 
resigned his seat after a short term of service, and came 
home. It was a matter of surprise to his friends, and proba- 
bly the true reason was never publicly known. Mr. Pierce 
professed to have experienced a change of heart while at 
Washington, and came home with the intention of becom- 
ing a Methodist preacher. 

While in Concord at the time referred to above, I visited 
Prof. Vail of the Concord Biblical Institute, and had some 
manuscript letters put into my hands, written, some of them 
at least, by persons of my acquaintance, and among them 
one from Rev. G. Cookman, who was lost in the steamer 
President, addressed to Rev. Merritt Caldwell, who was an 
intimate acquaintance of Mr. Pierce, he having boarded in 
the Caldwell family, when teaching school in the Granite 


State in his yonneer devs, Twas so much interested in 


Mr. Cookman’s letter, that I took a copy of it, which is 
now lying in my portfolio. He says, “ I have just enjoyed 
a memorable interview with Senator Pierce of your State. 
He came to me under deep and powerful convictions of 
the Spirit of God. He earnestly asked my prayers, and we 
kneeled together in my parlor, while I commended him to 
God. He expressed the strongest determination to become 
a Christian and to devote the remainden of his life to the 
service of God. I think a letter from you may prove to 
him a great blessing.” Mr, Cookman was, at the time of 
writing this letter, the popular Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives in Congress. 

After reading this letter, I resolved to call upon the Presi- 
dent elect, A friend kindly offered to accompany me, and 
give me an introduction. We accordingly called Sabbath 
evening, and had a short, but very agreeable interview, but 
as a number of persons were present, I could not broach the 
subject of the Cookman letter. But, on leaving, Mr. P. in- 
vited me to call at his room at the Eagle Hotel, where he 
proposed to receive his friends and visitors. Calling early 
in the morning, most fortunately, I found him alone and 
was so cordially received, as to be put entirely at my ease. 
Mr. Pierce was sociable, chatty even, and spoke of his past 
life with great freedom. He was particularly fond of re- 
ferring to eminent preachers whom he had heard, and par- 
ticularly of J. N. Maflit, of whose style he gave an illustra- 
tion. 

I asked him which of the two he considered the greater 
orator, Maffit or Cookman. “ Ah,” said he, “ Mr. Cookman 
was the greatest preacher I ever listened to ; he was a real 
orator. I always took every opportunity of listening to him 
while in Washington.” I then called his attention to Mr. 
Cookman’s letter, and asked him if at the time he thought 
he had experienced regeneration. This he parried by say- 
ing, “ O, Brother Cookman lays it on rather thick —- but I 
was never so much interested in any man as in Mr. Cook- 
man ; and this at least I will confess, I went all through the 
winter to prayer and class meetings in Dr. Sewall’s cellar- 
kitchen on C St.” “Ah!” he added, “ Mr. C. was a most 
powerful preacher.” When, in the spring, he resigned his 
seat and came home, he attended church with the Metho- 
dists, but the people were probably a little afraid of him, 
and his wife could not consent to become a Methodist, and 
he at last went back to the South Congregational Church 
in Concord, and gradually gave up the conflict. Sad fact 
in his history. Had he but carried out his purpose, 
expressed to a prominent clergyman of New Hampshire, 
what a change it would have wrought in his life and char- 
acter. ‘“ When I resigned my seat in the Senate, I did it 
with the full intention of becoming a Methodist preacher.” 
Such was his language, such his decision. Alas for human 
frailty and indecision! Let us give the departed credit 
for all the good there was in him, and cover his faults with 
the mantle of charity. M. T. 

PROVIDENCE, Oct. 21, 1869. 





CAMP-MEETINGS — HOW THEY CAN BE IM- 
PROVED. 


I spoke of some of the evils connected with camp- 
meetings ; let me endeavor to suggest their remedy. 


enough to hear the preacher at the stand, st¢ép into any 
one of those ample, airy tents, get seated as quietly as pos- 
sible, and ye all shall hear the word of the Lord. Then 
would I say to as many ministers as requisite, go yonder, 
and go there, and break to the people the bread of life. 
“So you would turn the camp-meeting into a second 
Babel.” Not by any means, dear sir. I would not have 
one half the confusion which exists already amongst your 
unaccommodated crowd who, despite your rules, and your 
policemen, spend the hour of worship in chatting and jok- 
ing, and gliding about, from one part of your audience to 
another. If the tents would not do, I would open another 
grove. And if that were insufficient, I would start another 
camp-meeting. Nothing whatever can excuse that style of 
management which imperils the salvation of souls. 
Respected seniors, both lay and cleric, to whom the 
control of our camp-meetings is committed, will ye listen 
for a moment to a little story, and its moral? A certain 
general, famous for his engineering skill, beleaguered a 
rebellious city ; under his control was one prodigious piece 
of ordnance, called, by his followers, “ The Swamp Angel.” 
Night and day this Swamp Angel blew her breath of 
flame, and hurled her huge bolts of iron into the city of 
the traitors; but, though dreadfully damaged, it still 
stood proud and defiant, while many a noble patriot iay 
down and died in the fever marshes which surrounded it. 
At length, another great captain commenced his “ march 
to the sea.” When the traitors heard that he was coming 
nigh, knowing that soon all hope of their escape would be 
cut off, they fled precipitately from their stronghold, and 
the loyal legions entered it in triumph. We should learn 
from this, the danger of too much reliance upon a one- 
man agency. Send, if you please, far and near for your 
great guns, to fill the preachers’ stand, though we think 
there might be shown unto you a more excellent way. 
But let this be understood, that the camp-meeting will be 
successful just as the whole army of Jesus is brought into 
action. Send out your skirmishing parties in every diree- 





tion ; encircle the whole field with a cordon of prayer-meet- 
ings. Let the whole host of Israel surround the walls of 


I would say to the crowd, that could not get near’ 


Jericho. Then, with an earthquake shock of Divine 
power, the ramparts of sin and unbelief will come thun- 
dering down, and the victory be glorious. 

The people of God are eager for conflict ; the ministers 
stand waiting for the word go, to be uttered, but as yet it 
is not heard. During the last war between Austria and 
France, a great deal was said about the valor of the com- 
mon soldiers, and the incompetency of the higher ones. A 
certain humorous paper of the Punch kind, illustrated the 
state of things by a cartoon, showing the common soldiers 
with heads on all complete, the commissioned officers 
with half heads, and the generals with no heads at all. 
But we would not press the comparison. We do not say 
that it is, in every respect, a just one; but this we do say, 
that if failing to gather wisdom from the past, a hungry 
multitude should, in the future, be sent away from the 
camp-meeting murmuring, because they have net tasted the 
spiritual food which the Master has bidden His disciples 
distribute, such management would be worse than a blun- 
der, it would be a crime. 


a ee 
THREE AMERICANS IN FLORENCE. 


Si sta molto bene nella bella Firenze” (“ One lives ex- 
cellent well in our beautiful Florence”), the Florentine 
proverb says: and truly all artists or lovers of art, of 
beautiful scenery and tasteful architecture, can live more 
happily in “ Belle Florence” than anywhere else where we 
have ever wandered. 

Its art galleries in the Uffizzi and Pitti (now joined by 
the long covered corridors upon the Jewellers’ Bridge, 
in which a museum was made for the precious drawings of 
the old masters) are richer than any others in the world to 
amateur lovers of the arts. And its more equable and 
salubrious climate make it a healthier paradise for our 
artists to abide in than is Rome, its more richly treasured 
southern sister, whose breath is always treacherous. So 
these last thirty years the Nestor of our Italian art-council, 
Hiram Powers, has found it. To-day, after a residence 
as long as what we call a generation of human life, he-re- 
mains as unbent and as vigorous as if he had walked his 
native Vermont mountains all his days. And neither 
himself nor Mrs. Powers have ever once crossed the At- 
lantic to revisit America. But he has_ preserved, never- 
theless, all the finer traits of bis Vermont individuality 
transplanted to so foreign a soil. During the war of the 
Rebellion few Vermonters at home were so earnestly de- 
voted in their determination that the wrong should be laid 
low, as was Hiram Powers of Florence. By deed and by 
vigorous example, he asserted his principles, and I have 
heard how both fugitive Southerners, and certain indifferent 
Union army officers, suffered from his heavy denunciations, 
when they thought to find refuge or a life of ease in the 
city of his residence. Upon the assassination of President 
Lincoln, Mr. Powers called a meeting of the then resident 
Americans and offered resolutions which declared such a 
terribly fierce denunciation upon the assassin, that it made 
his audience shudder, so a witness has told me; for his is a 
nature as severe and determinedly earnest as was that of 
his no doubt purely Puritan ancestors, while into a nat- 
urally kind-hearted disposition, like that of Mr. Lincoln, 
who is in a certain measure his prototype, the more genial 
atmosphere and richer courtliness of Italy has infused a 
charm of demeanor which is very interesting because it is 
of so rare a nature. Imagine a white-haired and imposing 
old gentleman saying his “Good morning. How be you 
this pleasant morning ?” in just the words he learned in 
his boyhood on the Green Mountains, with a courtliness 
like that of the benignant last Tuscan Grand Duke. 

Mr. Powers has become “ wealthy at his trade,” as 
his home neighbors would say. He has moved this last 
month into his new villa upon a height overlooking Flor- 
ence. In the lower story of his new house he has built 
him one of the finest studios that any artist has ever pos- 
sessed. In his art Mr. Powers has reached his highest 
point in his latest work, which he looks upon as possibly 
the last of his life. He calls this work the “ Last of her 
Race,” with a doubly touching sentiment perhaps. It is a 
fleeing Indian maiden, — fleeing from the destruction that 
awaits all of the Indian race. And we thought this, his 
latest production, the finest of all, both in expression and 
in modeling. When we saw it, it was nearly complete in 
its plaster model, and ere this, no doubt, it is beginning to 
emerge from its block of pure marble, and another year we 
shall see it in America. What an interest there is in a 
collection of the blocks of Carrara marble for a great 
sculpture’s studio. It makes one think, how — 

“Many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear.” 

Risrori was playing an engagement, this last winter, in 
Florence, the place of her residence. But she gained the 
better part of her fortune in America, and has frankly told 
us that she likes our people better than any other people. 
And after this union with out fortunes, and acknowledg- 
ment of adhesion to us, we certainly are not the people to 
refuse a noble lady naturalization among the Americans 
abroad. B istori is not loved of the Florentines, as we 


admire her, and asshe loves us. Her theatre, the Teatro 
Nicolo, is smaller than any of the first-class theatres in our 
country, and was, nevertheless, only filled once during her 





engagement, and that was the night of the production of 
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the hitherto interdicted play of “ Marie Antoinette,” which 
drew an audience on account of its supposed republican 
tendencies, and moreover because of the previous inter- 
dictions. An Italian is too lazy to be patriotic without 
provocation. 

That night, two or three “ Garibaldini” lazily exerted 
themselves to make a demonstration by calling attention 
to two or three points in the play. Naturally the trage- 
dienne did not play in so noble a mood where her audi- 
ence and her profits were so much smaller than while she 
was in our land the year previous. 

Upon the Lung’ Arno, stands the Palais Ristori, one of 
the first modern structures in Florence, with several bas- 
reliefs of scenes from Grecian and Italian tragedy upon its 
walls. One corner of this palace was leased, according to 
the Italian custom nowadays, to Mrs. Kuhn, daughter of 
Charles Francis Adams, 

Cross now over the Arno by the “ Bridge of Iron” and 
by a pleasant walk outside of the walls, passing under the 
high flag tower (with the “ Star-spangled Banner” flying 
from it) of our Consul General, Col. Laurence, since 
then deceased, we reach the “ Studio of Tuomas BAtt,” 
as a marble slab upon the wall tells us, — and an assured 
pleasant welcome, come we in congenial or critical mood, 
invites us to enter. We had founded our ideas of Mr. Ball 
as a sculptor upon his admiration for the earlier bust 
of Napoleon in the Boston Atheneum, and hence, perhaps, 
arose the partial disappointment upon seeing some of his 
later works. Mr. Ball’s “ Eve,” one copy of it, is to be 
established in a gentleman’s house at Cieveland, Ohio. 
There it will meet a more classic and ideally purer rival 
in the “ Eve” of Mr. Warrington Wood, of Rome, which 
last many have seemed to admire this spring, both in the 
Royal Academy Exhibition at London, and in the New 
York Academy’s Exhibition, where it is the only statue in 
the Exhibition. But Mr. Ball’s last important commission, 
the statue of Governor Andrew, for the State House in 
Boston, which was in the clay last winter, will no doubt 
result in an art-work of a very superior grade. For the 
personal character of his subject is one that will finally in- 
spire an artist of a so sympathetic nature. Mr. Ball’s truer 
province seems to us to be rather in his representation of 
his genial ideal of real subjects, than in the abstractly 
ideal. He likewise has prospered commercially, as his Bos- 
ton friends will rejoice to know, and he also, ere this, has 
moved into his villa upon the hill. We wish him all pros- 
perity in his present work and in the future. 





PERE HYACINTHE. 
BY REV. W. H. BIDWELL. 


Father Hyacinthe, the Carmelite monk, who is just now 
making such a brilliant appearance in the moral atmosphere 
of the gay metropolis of France, is a very remarkable man. 
Bold, fearless, and outspoken in the sublime truths he utters, 
he might almost be called another morning-star of a refor- 
mation in France. Seldom in modern times, if at all, have 
the Catholic churches on the Continent listened to such im- 

ressive truths so evangelical in their tone. ‘ Connected 

y family ties with the old University party, he received a 
solid classical education and early took orders in:his youth. 
He seems destined to move French minds to their deep foun- 
dations. His first appearance in Notre Dame was a triumph. 
Eager crowds thronged the cathedral for two hours before 
the appointed time. He is small of stature, with a frank, 
intelligent face and sonorous voice. His imagination is ma- 
jestic and beautiful, and dazzling in his descriptions of Scrip- 
ture scenes. Recently he preached a sermon in the Church 
of the Madeleine, which has caused intense excitement in 
the ecclesiastical world of Paris. I quote from an eye and 
ear witness : The great church was full before the time — 
not standing room enough for the men, —lad es sitting on 
the steps, on the floor, on the railings, and wherever a space 
of a few inches could be found. A quiet low mass com- 
menced at the altar ; then the noiseless approac’: of the great 
preacher was heard, and he was seen kneeling down in the 
pulpit. A moment after he stood up and silently surveyed 
the enormous mass of human beings whom the fame of his 
rare gifts had drawn to the spot. His eyes are clear and 
penetrating, and his glance is full of candor and truth. He 
is pale and thin. Perfect silence reigned through the vast 
church, and all seemed to wait breathlessly for the first words 
from the lips that have spoken the truth to France more 
boldly than others in this age. At last his accents were 
heard in a clear, vibratory tone, which rang to the uttermost 
limits of the vast fabric. He gave out the words — “ I heard 
Thy voice and I hid myself.” He did not pause to state 
whence the text was taken, but instantly plunged into a 
graphic and startling description of the first guilty man seek- 
ing, so vainly, so madly, to hide from the eye of the Omnip- 
otent Being who had created him. Then he passed to an 
able and philosophical explanation of the manner in which 
the whole human race became tainted by the first sin and 
its effects on individuals. He met and refuted the views 
and objections of modern skepticism with a withering sarcasm 
which was full of power. 

He spoke of the terrible earthquakes in Mexico. What, he 
asked, was the primary cause of these catastrophes? He 
would tell them in plain words; he would tell them that these 
calamities were the cbastisements of sin ! — the sin that steeps 
this whole beautiful world in pollution, that infests the great 
cities of civilization, the mountain villages, the hamlets of the 
plain, that walks waters of the sea and burrows in the depths 
of the earth, wherever human skill has led human beings 
with their passions and their crimes ; and in the lands 
where those convulsions of nature had taken place, had there 
not been slavery and crime and bloodshedding and torture 
under the very shadow of the cross, planted there by the 


| Christians who first took possession of them in the name of 


Christ ? 

As this gifted man dwelt on this theme, the flood of natu- 
ral eloquence burst from his lips, and his description of the 
guilty condition of this world, on which the eternally right- 
eous God is forever looking down with eyes too pure to behold 
iniquity, was simply magnificent. As the stream of thought 
that bore him onwards seemed to carry him out of himself, 
his voice rolled like melodious thunder over the whole vast 
church, vibrating through the resounding air till every one 
of that great multitude must have heard and felt each word. 
As he terminated his wonderful picture of that hour of great 
darkness which morally underlies the outward beauty and 
sunshine of this lovely world, his ringing tones died away 
into a sort of moan, and he remained silent, his gaze fixed 
as if contemplating the awful images he had conjured up. 
After a few minutes’ silence, he came forward and looked 
down from the pulpit on his vast,audience. Again he spoke, 
and then folded his arms and said : “ The question you would 
ask me hollows out beneath my gaze a dark and fathomless 
abyss — the abyss of the mind of God. Deep in the hidden 
councils of the Omnipotent, to whom the myriad worlds that 
throng infinity are but motes floating in the sunbeams of the 
morning, and yet who deals with each individual soul on this 
one puny globe, as if it alone existed for Him in all eternity 
— deep in the mysteries of His justice and of His mercy, 
ever active, yet never opposed — lies the solution of that 
problem before which I, a mortal man, can but bow my head 
in adoration and submission.” ‘Then, with a sudden anima- 
tion kindling his eyes, they seemed to glow as with fire. 
He ceased, and disappeared from the pulpit as suddenly as 
he entered it. 

Such is Father Hyacinthe, and such a brief sketch of the 
power manifested in his sermon — such, in brief, the coun- 
sels he addressed from a Roman Catholic pulpit toa Ro- 
man Catholic audience ; and the astonishment and excite- 
ment with which he was heard by his French audience is the 
theme of much comment in the salons of Paris. I have seen 
immense congregations in the Madeleine, but none to be 
compared with these crowds. Many readers of the Observer 
who have visited the Madeleine can repeople it in fancied 
recollections. — N. Y. Observer. 


- ee oe 
AUTUMN. 
’Tis Autumn on the purple hills ; 
Its spirit wakes the woodland lyre, 
And paints the maple’s crown of fire, 
And cadences the weird voiced rills. 


A wide enchantment fills the air ; 
O’er belts of silver sea it broods, 
And o’er the mountain solitudes, 
And landscape gleamed with tintings rare. 


Each voice that haunts the sea, the shore, 
Or breathes through woodland wild and lone, 
Bears in its course a farewell tone, o 
And tells that Summer reigns no more. 


The year’s departing glories bring 
Scenes fairer than the Summer knows, 
Or than the emerald springs disclose, 

When wildwood minstrels soar and sing. 


The Summer’s fairest blossoms die ; 
Soon o’er this scene of slow decay 
The sleeted snow will fiercely play, 

And howling tempest wildly fly. 


But in the sunshine and the breath 

Of gentle gales, on hill and plain, 

Shall Spring once more the flowery train 
Lift from the wintry realms of death. 


Yes, Spring in her returning hour, 
Shall fling her radiance o’er the land ; 
And mountain height and ocean strand 
Shall thrill with resurrection power. 


Vales shall their wintry sf€ence break ; 
Isles, where the restless ocean gleams ; 
And to the sound of rushing streams 

The emerald mountains shall awake. 


Again the radiant earth shall smile, 
When summer flowers in beauty spring ; 
Again pale Autumn’s hand shall fling 
His withered leaves on mount and isle. 


Eternal God! the year is thine — 
The Winter with its howling storms, 
The Spring, the Summer’s beauteous forms, 
And Autumn with empurpled shrine ! 
H. B. WArpweELt. 


Exposrtory Preacurne. — Next to the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost, which itself can be anticipated only in connec- 
tion with the faithful proclamation of the truth, we regard 
expository preaching as the great need of the Church. Not 
more government, not a more elaborate ritual, not better 
music, but more truth, is what we want — the truth of God, 
as such, in all its native power, directness, and simplicity, 
in all its divine fullness and proportion, pressed home 
upon the hearts and eonsciances of men. _Textual and top- 
ical preaching has its advantages, but its exclusive adoption 
has been a great injury to the Church. It has led to forms 
of address by which the Church has for awhile been stimu- 
lated, leading in the end, however, to a reactionary languor, 
decay, and death. The Word of God is the divinely-ap- 
pointed food of souls. ‘They must have a bountiful supply, not 
once or twice a week the poor driblet of a verse, hammered 
out into platitudes, thin and unsubstantial, but whole para- 
graphs or chapters, their contents carefully analyzed, and 
presented in all their native richness. — Protestant Church- 
man. 














A correspondent of The Commonwealth has been exploring 
Old Town. As everybody has read or will read Mrs. Stowe’s 
story, these incidents are of general interest. 


But we drove on to South Natick —“ Old Town,” made 
famous by Mrs. Stowe in her story of “ Old Town Folks.” 
One of the characters in that book was the maternal grand- 
father of our legal companion, and grand-uncle of our cleri- 
cal companion. And to them a visit to Old ‘Town had fea- 
tures of rare interest. 

_ South Natick is a pleasant and picturesque village. Here 
it was that Jobn Eliot and Oliver Peabody preached to the 
Indians. Here is Eliot’s monument, erected by the Senator 
and others when they were young men. Here we found 
the veteran Colonel Abraham Bigelow, whose father and 
mother figure in “ Old Town Folks” as the grandfather and 
grandmother of “Horace Holyoke ”— Professor Calvin 
Stowe ; for it is he, we suspect, who tells the story. In the 
old grave-yard, near the village church, we found the mon- 
uments over the tombs of “ Uncle Bill,” “ Brother Bill,” 
and “ Aunt Lois” (Eunice). Sam Lawson’s grave we did 
not find. But the venerable Colonel Abraham, in his eighty- 
first year, told us of Sam, and took us to the home whic 
seventy years ago, “ Uncle Eliakim” (Eliakim Morrill) had 
built, and in which the mother of our legal friend was born. 
It is now the village hotel. And there we sat down to a 
dinner which might have excited the envy of Harvey D. 
Parker or of George Young, and over which we lingered till 
late in the afternoon. The modest host — his name is Bailey 
— can keep a hotel, and evidently felt the inspiration, the 
dulce natale solum, of him of the company who rejoiced in 
dining in the house which his grandfather had built, and in 
which his mother had been born. Although he complained 
that his grandfather's peculiarities had been somewhat cari- 
catured, yet as he had died before he was old enough to re- 
member him, it might all be true to nature. 

_ But the old house, in which was once “ my grandfather's 
kitchen,” had been torn down ; only a pile of loose bricks and 
a half-filled cellar showed where it had stood. But there were 
the river and the dam, and a part of the old paper-mill ; and 
the little tavern where we took our dinner was the same in 
which “ Old Crab” got so “ thoroughly drunk ” on that mem- 
orablesnight when the orphan boy Harry confronted him 
in his attempt at flogging Lien, and ran away. But the no- 
tice, “ Bar closed,” is now conspicuously hung on the door, 
and the old curmudgeon, should he reappear, might seek in 
vain for his wonted solace. 

As we drove about the village, our clerical companion re- 
lated to us the whole of the story of Sir John Frankland. 





Tue Deceneracy or Mopern Catpren. — We have 
offered these suggestions because we believe that for many 
years the parental character has been growing weak and in- 
efficient. Not only is there too much reliance upon our sys- 
tem of public education, but there has been a pretty general 
abdication of parental authority. Children do not love, or at, 
least do not treat their parents with the ancient piety. They 
are disobedient witho pentance and disrespectful without 
remorse. Kindness aWakens no gratitude, and self-sacrifice 
no sense of obligation. A father whose whole life has been 
devoted to his children, who are dearer to him than life it- 
self, may watch in vain for some sign of thankfulness ; and 
yet he will still pursue the same tinwise methods, and en- 
deavor by increaséd ‘indulgences to win the love for which 
his soul is craving. And so the domestic comedy — alas! is 
it not nearer a tragedy ?— goes on. Master insults papa, 
and miss bullies mamma ; well-meaning observers who ten- 
der their advice are requested to mind their own business; 
from attic to cellar the children are a pervading nuisance ; 
ill-treated servants give warning and are dismissed ; visitors 
shun, if they can, the house which harbors such terrible in- 
fants, who grow less and less tolerable as they grow older 
and stronger. The years advance ; the little faults of in- 
faney ripen and rot into mature and incorrigible vices ; and 
these unfortunate children pass from the bud of peccadillo 
to the full and noxious bloom of comparative depravity, them- 
selves destined to perpetuate instbordination and to expe- 
rience the discomfort which they formerly inflicted. — 77rib- 
une. 





Not long since we made trial of our skill in the not easy 
operation of putting together the staves ofa tub. We found 
it easy to assort them — to determine the place of each, the 
consecutive order of all. It required no skill to put one 
stave in place ; very little to adjust the second ; we succeeded 
with the third; we had hope after trying the fourth. But 
soon the business grew complicated. Four hands rather than 
two were needed. After several trials and as many failures, 
we not only got all in place, but a hoop around them. Then 
danger was passed! You may call culture one stave ; ar- 
gumentative skill another ; reform a third ; organic operations 
may ¢ount for several staves. They are all useful. But not 
one can stand alone ; nor all can stand of themselves. The 
religious spirit, aglow in the heart and permeating the whole, 
must hoop them all. Then all are firm. Great is culture ; 
great is intellect ; great is argument ; great is organization ; 
but the greatest is devotion in the hearts of a people ; for 
this necessitates, uses, sanctifies all others. In this is life. 
With this, we build upon that rock against which the gates 
of hell cannot prevail. — The Leader. 


This notion that education is the antidote to vice is a sad 
mistake. A community can be educated in vice. Unless 
the heart be educated in piety, the education or advantage 
of knowledge given to appetite, at once stimulates it by en- 
larging the sources of enticement, and gratifies it by minis- 
tering to its powers. We doubt very much that the edu~ 
cated classes are the-most moral ; they are only most decent, 
and their decency, is so oppressive to many of them that they 
are glad to believe Mesmerism, or Spiritism, or Rationalism,. 
or Positivism, or Universalism, or any other pretension that: 
has just science enough to know how to-extract the “ not’”” 
out of the prohibitory commandments and counterfeit God’ss 
promises to pay. — The Baltimore. Methodist. 
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For the Chiloren, 


—e— 
WHAT A CHILD MAY Do. 
A little child I am indeed, 
And little do I know; 
Much help and care I yet shall need 
That I may wiser grow, 
If 1 would ever hope to do 
Things great and good and useful too. 
But even now I ought to try 
To do what good I may; 
God never meant that such as I 
Should only live to play, *’ 
And talk, and laugh, and eat, and drink, 
And sleep, and wake, and never think. 


One gentle word that I may speak, 
Or one kind, loving deed, 
May, though a trifle, poor and weak, 
Prove like a tiny seed ; 
And who can tell what good may spring 
From such a very little thing ? 


Then let me try each day and hour 
To act upon this plan; 

What little good is in my power 
To do it while I can. 

If to be useful thus I try 

I may do better by and by. 


_* 
THE TWO HILLS. 


In a tour across the State of New York the writer vis- 
ited two hills rendered peculiarly interesting by the insti- 
tutions that crown their summits. 

One rises some four hundred feet above the plain, en- 
closed on all sides but the north, on which the beautiful 
town of Ithaca is situated. It overlooks the head of that 
charming sheet of water, the Cayuga Lake, and commands 
as fine a land and water scape as one can desire to gaze 
upon. It is a heavy walk to reach the top of the hill, but 
you are well repaid for the labor when the task is com: 
pleted. Here are the large stone buildings which have 
been already completed for the use of Cornell University ; 
only a small portion, however, of those which are, in the 
end, to be provided out of the large endowment of this 
vigorous young college, for the multitudes that are flocking 
to its halls. 

Here the writer found a young man whom he had known 
in another and very different institution. He enters this 
year the Sophomore class. Reading in the newspapers, at 
the opening of the college, of the opportunity offered to aid 
himself by his own labor, although we gave him little en- 
couragement, he eagerly started for this Aill of Science ; and 
by working on the roads and grounds at fifteen cents an 
hour, and by waiting at the table, he id a large por- 
tion of his expenses, His studies have not suffered from 
his manual labor, but he has held an honorable position in 
his classes, while some who have had no occasion to earn 
their own board, have dropped out of their classes, or have 
been invited by the Faculty to retire from the College. 

His has been an humble position! It requires some 
self-denial, when one is hungry, to wait upon others before 
he can enjoy his own meal. His recreation, instead of be- 
ing @ game of ball or the pleasure of boating, has been often 
the hardest kind of work. His clothes have been at times a 
little seedy, and his friends only those who could discover a 
brave soul under a very modest and humble exterior. 

But the lad on this visit is full of courage and hope. 
He has won the respect of his instructors, and looks out upon 
a wider and more inspiring prospect through prophetic eyes, 
than is presented by the wonderful landscape that opens 
from the windows of the University. There is, he is confi- 
dent, with God’s blessing, an encouraging future before him, 
and he is willing to make the necessary self-denial, and to 
put forth the required labor to render himself worthy of it. 

Suecess to the lad, with the face flushed with hope, climb- 
ing this hard, high hill of science, and cheered by the bright 
visions before him ! 

Overlooking one of the loveliest portions of the valley of 
the Susquehanna is another hill which the writer visited 
in the same tour. It is a fairer hill than the former, the 
scenery is much more quiet around it. At the foot of it is 
the bustling and finely situated city of Binghampton, and 
by its side runs, with many charming curves, the beautiful 
river. On the crown of the hill is an imposing building of 
marble — a very attractive feature in the landscape, as seen 
from the streets of the city, sitting silently upon the green 
height two miles distant. This is not a college for boys or 
girls, nor a home for orphans, nor even a hospital for the 
sick ; it is the State Asylum for Inebriates— a Refuge for 
Drunkards! It is the saddest institution the writer ever 
visited. Visions of beauty meet the eye everywhere from 
the stmmit of the hills! but blessed visions of hope and 
faith rarely rise to the eyes of those that walk through the 
halls of this noble building. Those that climb this hill have 
flushes upon their faces, but they are not the ruddy flushes 
of youthful inspiration, but the fevered symbols of disease 
and the presence of a destroying appetite. 

There were eighty-two persons in the institution who 
had become so intemperate as to look to this hospital 
as their only salvation from a drunkard’s grave. When 
the new wing is completed, the building will accommodate 
three hundred, and its rooms will be all occupied! Some 
of those present were only nineteen years of age, and yet 
had already become confirmed slaves of this awful temp- 


tation. Seven ministers have occupied rooms here; for 
wine is a mocker, and whoever yields to it is trampled 
down into the dust by it. Here were fine looking young 
men, into whose intelligent faces one could hardly bear to 
look, lest it should cause them to crimson with shame at the 
fresh reminder of the disgrace they had brought upon them- 
selves, and the sorrow and misery they had caused their fam- 
ilies. Physicians who had enjoyed a large practice, but 
had become so addicted to liquor that they could not be 
trusted by their patients, now walked silently along the 
halls, hoping, at a distance from the means of gratifying 
appetite, by the encouragement of earnest and Christian 
friends, to gather strength enough to conquer the awful 
thirst that had brought them so near to ruin. 

A lawyer, that the writer knew well, died here suddenly, 
away from his family, in convdlsions, brought on by the 
poison of wine. He came too late! He had some of the 
best blood of New England in his veins. His brothers are 
some of the most conspicuous men of the times — on the 
bench, at the bar, and in the ministry. Life opened before 
him full of promise. He was a member of the Episcopal 
Church. His profession brought him competency and honor. 
He has more than once been the presiding officer of the 
Massachusetts Senate, and was a man of fine presence and 
much beloved in the circle in which he moved. But wine, 
in the end “ bit him like a serpent and stung him like an 
adder.” Who can tell the agonies he suffered, during the 
years he struggled against a drunkard’s fate, or the anguish 
of his hours of delirium when the poison of the glass had 
its full effect upon him! 

Dr. Day, so well known for his efforts to reclaim and 
save the intemperate in Boston, is doing all in his power, 
in this wider field, to aid such unhappy men as are willing 
to put forth one more strong effort to save themselves. It 
is not an encouraging work. A half of those that make 
the effort, perhaps, so far succeed, as to save the rest of 
their lives, shortened by their previous indulgence, from the 
degradation of a drunkard. But the awful appetite re- 
mains; the victims are never safe; a sudden temptation 
may inflame it beyond all their power to restrain it, and 
they become the suffering slaves of it again. 

What a difference there is in these hills! How different 
life looks from their summits! Up the first, whereon a Chris- 
tian college stands, we bid our young readers “ God 
speed!” as they attempt, even with some toil, to ascend. 
But let no beguiling word induce you to enter the path 
that finally, as the only possible hope, winds over the other. 

B. K. P. 





FLYAWAY’S TIN-TYPES. 


“Going to have your picture taken, Dotty Dimple ? 
Well, so i would if I was as pretty as you are. QO, dear” 
(with a sly peep at the glass), “I wish I wasn’t so homely.” 

Now Jennie was a handsome child, and knew it well; 
but Dotty took her wail in earnest. ‘ Why, Jennie,” said 
she, with ready sympathy, “1 don’t think you're so very 
homely ; not half so homely, any way, as some of the girls 
at Portland.” 

Jennie frowned and bit her thumb. Prudy smiled “ be- 
hind her mouth,” but Dotty was serenely unconscious that 
she had given offense. By this time the artist was ready, and 
thought it best to try Flyaway first; for he had had enough 
experience with children to see at a glance that this one 
would be as difficult to “ take” as a bird on the wing. Prudy 
made sure the wheelbarrow was safe, and then turned to 
arrange her little cousin. 

“ Here, put your hands down in your lap.” 
Up went the little hands to the flossy hair. “It won’t 
stay, Prady, or nelse you tie it.” 

“T shall brush it, the very last minute, Flyaway. All 
ou must do is, sit still. Mayn’t se look at your watch, sir, 
just to keep her eyes from moving?” 

“‘ No matter what she looks at,” replied the artist ; “but 
she must keep that little head of hers straight.” 

His tone was firm; he hoped to awe her into quietness. 
Flyaway was frightened, and clung to Prudy for protec- 
tion. “Don’t the gemplum love little gee-urls ?” said she, 
in a voice as low and sad as a dying dove’s. 

Mr. Poindexter laughed, and stroked the beautiful floss 
lovingly. 

“Just turn your sweet little face this way, dear child; 
that’s all.” i 

“0, my shole! Must I turn my face to my back!” said 
Flyaway, bewildered. 

“No, no; look at this picture on the wall. See what it 
is so you can tell your mother.” ; 

“It’s a bridge, and a man, and a fish,” said Flyaway, 
flashing a glance at it. 

“ There, smooth your forehead; now you will do.” And 
so she did, for two seconds, till she began to squint, to see 
whether it was a fish or a dog; and that picture was 
spoiled. 

Next time she tried so very hard to sit still that she 
swayed to and fro like a slender-stemmed flower when the 
wind goes over it. The picture was blurred. t 

« O, Fly, you must keep your shoulders still,” said Prudy, 
looking as anxious as the old woman in the shoe. ‘ 

“I didn’t never want to come here,” said the child ; 
“ when I sit so still, Prudy, it ’most gives me a pain.” 

“ But you haven’t sat still yet, not a minute.” 

“I could, you know, Prudy, or nelse I didn’t have to 
breeve,” groaned Flyaway, lifting her eyebrows. : 

“ Another one spoiled,” said the artist, trying to smile. ‘ 

“ Yes,” said Dotty, who felt none of the care. “ Once it 
was her head, and then it was her shoulders ; and now her 
eyebrows are all of a quirk.” 





Poor little Flyaway felt as much out of place as a grape- 





vine would feel, if it had to make believe it was a pine 


ree. 

“ Wisht I'd said ‘no,’ ’stead o’ ‘ yes,” murmured she, 
puckering her mouth to the size of a very small button-hole. 

“ This will never do,” said the patient artist, almost in de- 
spair. “ Hold your little chin up, there’s a lady. Don’t put 
it in your neck. Now! Ready!” 

But at the critical moment there was a jerk, and Flya- 
way cried out, — 

“T’ve got a sneeze ; but, O, dear, I can’t sneeze it.” 

“ Why, where’s that head of yours, little Tot? I declare, 
I believe it goes on wires, like a jumping-jack.” 

“ My head’s wrong side up,” said Flyaway, mournfully ; 
“my mother said it was.” 

Mr. Poindexter laughed: it was impossible to be vexed 
with such a gentle child as Flyaway. “ Really, my young 
friends,” said he, rubbing his stained fingers through his 
hair, “ I believe 1 shall be obliged to give it up for the pres- 
ent. Have the child’s mother come with her to-morrow, 
and we'll do better, I am sure.” — Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. 





—— 

It is impossible to express the pestilence and fatal nature 
of sacramental efficacy, and especially as it has prevailed 
over a great part of the world, to the great detriment of the 
Church for many ages past. Indeed, it is diabolical ; for, 
by promising justification without faith, it precipitates souls 
into destruction; in the next place, by representing the 
sacrament as the cause of justification, it envelopes the 
minds of men, naturally too much inclined to the earth, in 
gross superstition, leading them to rest in the exhibition of 
a corporeal object rather than in God Himself.—Joun 
CALVIN. 
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Correspondence. 
—~— 
KANSAS. 

As the ultra doctrine of ‘States’ Rights,” which tends to 
isolation, arrogance and selfishness, has been eschewed by the 
American people, and there may be a desire to learn anything 
concerning the welfare of any one in the great sisterhood of 
States, by all the others, I thought I would send you a few 
items again from “the hub” of the continent. And to give 
what is most important, the first place, I should note— 





THE CONDITION OF THE CHURCH. 


Of the immigration to this State from the older regions of 
our own country there is a large religious element, and all the 
sects ever heard of in our land are represented here. The 
leading ones begin to show considerable strength; and in 
erecting churches and parsonages, and sustaining the means 
of grace, are well advanced for the time. Yet there are many 
Christian families of different denominations, far out on the 
border, who have not heard a gospel sermon for years; they 
have managed to be in advance even of the “ flying artillery.” 
They are being reached from time to time, however, as the 
tide of population sweeps on, while other daring spirits, 
tempted by the splendid rivers and creeks, will press on by 
them to the front, to repeat their history of privations and 
sacrifices. ‘The end of the rainbow” is always a little 
beyond, 

For the six months past, we have been in the “spiritual 
death ” period, according to the too prevalent notion of West- 
ern worldly-minded professors. But “the salt has not all 
lost its savor””— many lights are in the candlestick, and are 
illuminating the regions in their midst. Quite a number of 
camp-meetings have been held within a few weeks in differ- 
ent parts of the State, though Iam not able to chronicle to 
any great extent their results. A Union Camp-meeting held 
at Shawnee (eight miles from Kansas City), to accommodate 
portions of the Kansas, St. Louis, and Missouri Conferences, 
the last half of August, was a marked success ; aside from the 
increased spirituality accruing to the Church, more than a 
hundred souls were reported as converted. 

The results were so gratifying that a regular camp-meeting 
organization has been effected, to operate in future years. 

As the church and school-house should always keep com- 
pany, and will, if the grand American idea is ever realized — 
a stable and symmetrical republic, — I should next speak of 

EDUCATIONAL AFFAIRS. 


In this matter — the thorough education of her children — 
Kansas, for her age, is perhaps ahead of nearly all the States ; 
quite too far ahead in respect to the number of her institutions 
laying claim to the higher grade. But like water, they will 
“ find their level.” Some will struggle foolishly and uselessly 
and then die hard ; others will d and | a power. 
Owing to the large crops and the general prosperity now en- 
joyed, the first term of the College year at our different insti- 
tutions is opening auspiciously. This is especially true of 
the State Agricultural College located in this place. 

The friends of Baker University communicate cheering 
tidings in regard to its present status and future prospects. 
You well know, Mr. Editor, that the rooting period of such 
an institution in a new State, without endowment, is a critical 
one. Muscle ordinarily preceding capital in the race to the 
outposts, the great enterprises calculated to refine and im- 
prove society must wait for their accomplishment till certain 
other first things are done, and the basis of future wealth is 
made secure. When the benevolent control and dispose of 
money in /arge sums, they generally choose some object not 
far away, the importance of which they well understand, the 
growth and fruits of which will fall within the range of their © 
observation. q 

Multitudes are coming to our prairies to make their pile 
grow faster, but few with the special object of creating piles, 
of brick and stone for the various purposes of educa‘ion 
religion. 
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The infant, because he is an infant, fails to make his wants 
known only so faras his cry can be heard —“ out of sight, 
out of mind.” It seems very hard to demonstrate to distant 
parties the provisions we need to make for the future, till that 
future is upon us. But I would not arraign human nature 
for its weaknesses and delinquencies, but merely call atten- 
tion to facts substantiated by history and philosophy, which 
put us toa disadvantage in obtaining means to secure the 
higher elements of civilization. 


THE SEASON AND CROPS. 


“ Droughty Kansas,” a term which has misled so many 
East, and when used here is for the purposes of irony, seems 
likely to become obsolete with the intelligent. The rain-fall 
in this State last June, according to the “ Monthly Report of 
the Department of Agriculture,” was greater than in any 
other State of the Union, 7.95 inches, 7.73 inches being that 
of Wisconsin, the next highest. We have not been so copi- 
ously watered during July and August, but it has been de- 
cidedly wet, clear up to date. 

The mercury has not gone up to an average mark this sea- 
son, but sufficiently high for all the purposes of growth. 

The returns of the husbandman in all departments of agri- 
culture, this season, have been immense. All the staples of 
the garden, orchard, and field, have been most abundant, 
with the exception of peaches. And although there has been 
a partial failure of these, especially in the northern balf of the 
State, yet what have been raised are of remarkable size — 
measuring in many instances from ten to twelve inches. The 
writer saw a basket of Seedlings the other day, very large, 
one of which was eleven inches in circumference. Men of 
good judgment and large experience pronounced the exhibi- 
tion of fruit at the late State Fair held at Lawrence, the best 
(not the most) they ever saw.- Mr. Barnes, eight miles south 
of Lawrence, is expected to market 20 tons of grapes this 
season. Many others are producing them on a smaller scale. 

The amount of wheat threshed in this vicinity, up to a cer- 
tain date, as reported in the Manhattan Standard by one party, 
was 233 acres, yielding 4,977 bushels; an average of 21.36 
bushels to the acre. Numbers of the best farmers report con- 
siderably higher than 40 bushels per acre. The yield of oats 
is much larger in proportion, some fields yielding 80 to 100 
bushels per acre under the most favorable conditions. 

Hundreds of acres of corn will produce from 75 to 90 bush- 
els per acre. I am not certain that that estimate is too great 
for this county (Riley) alone. I judge from present indica- 
tions that our entire crop, unless it may be potatoes (which 
is very abundant), will all be wanted at a fair price within 
the next eight months. 





OUR POPULATION 


is now estimated at 400,000, and the immigration for the 
present season is set at 150,000. Early in the summer large 
colonies of Swedes came into this part of the State and set- 
tled, mainly in Saline County. An English colony has pur- 
chased over 30,000 acres of land, with the purpose of pre- 
empting and homesteading as much more, some twenty miles 
west of here ; and will occupy it immediately. A German 
colony of 123 families, has purchased 22,000 acres 15 miles 
from here, and a portion of them have already arrived. The 
immigration from the old States and Canada is also very 
large. 

An agent of the ‘ National Land Company ”’ here, estimates 
from data in his possession, that said company and the Kan- 
sas Pacific R. R. Co., have sold since the 1st of January, 
150,000 acres of land, all within twenty miles of the Kansas 
P. R. R. 

This, with what has been sold by private parties, together 
with what has been homesteaded and preémpted, will carry it 
up toa high figure. This may be taken as an index of the 
real estate transactions in the different parts of the State, 
while in the extreme southern part a much larger business 
has been done. Now let us look at another item of growth 
and development, viz. : — 


RAILROADS. 


Less than five years since, when the writer came into the 
State, the only railroad was the Union Pacific, E. D., now 
called the Kansas Pacific, which extended from Kansas 
City to Lawrence, less than forty miles. It now reaches 
to Sheridan, more than 400 miles, and will soon be com- 
pleted to Denver, C. T. There are four railroads cutting it 
at right angles, now being built, viz': Kansas City, Fort 
Scott, and the Gulf R. R., which will soon be completed to 
Fort Scott. 

Leavenworth, Lawrence, and Galveston R. R., finished to 
Ottawa, and in three or four months will be to Garnett, fifty 
miles south of Lawrence. Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe 
R. R., now built on the south side of the K. P. near to Bur- 
lingame. The K. P. Southern Branch R. R., pointing from 
Junction City to the Neosho Valley, and in a few months will 
be done to Emporia, the seat of the State Normal School. 

The Leavenworth and Atchison R. R. is completed, and 
the cars are running. The Central Branch Union Pacific 
R. R. is now built from Atchison to Waterville, some 100 
miles. The Pleasant Hill (Mo.) and Lawrence R. R. is now 
being constructed, and may be extended beyond Lawrence, 
up the Wakarusa River. 

So much for the development of our railroad system, be- 
sides several others projected, a part of which will succeed. 
Were not this communication of sufficient length I would 
give your readers some other items, which I may do next 
time. G. 8. DearBorn. 


@ur Book Tadle. 


—~o— 
RELIGIOUS. 

Joun PLoveumay’s TALK, by Charles H. Spurgeon (Sheldon & 
Co. )fputs very much in little. It is as full of meat as an Arctic’can 
of pemmican, and as edible, —the very essence of meat. As thus, 
on “ Tall Talk:” “Long tongue, short hand. Great talkers, little 
doers. The leanest pig squeaks most. Great boast, little roast. 
Much froth, little beer.” Or this on “ Hope:” “Men turn their 
faces to hell, and hope to get to heaven; why don’t they walk into 
the horse-pond, and hope to be dry? Hopes of heaven are solemn 
things, and should be tried by God’s Word. There is only one 
Rock to build good hopes on, and that is not Peter, as the Pope 
says; neither is it Sacraments, as the old Roman beasts’ cubs tell 
us, but the merits of the Lord Jesus.” Thus on “ Home:”’ “ Home 
is the grandest of all institutions. Talk about Parliament, give me 
a quiet little parlor. Franchise may be avery fine thing, but I should 
a good deal sooner get the freehold of my cottage. Magna Charta I 
don’t know much about, but if it means a quiet home for every- 
body, three cheers for it.” Though written for poor and unlearned 
Englishmen, and therefore below the grade of American common 
people, in some of its advice and adaptation, it is so shrewd, and 
genial, and witty, and devout, that all, of every sort, may read its 
pages with much pleasure and profit. 

SacreD AND Constructive Art, by Calvin N. Otis. G. P. 
Putnam & Son. In these days, when more money is being put into 
churches than in any age since that of cat®edral building, the need 
of knowing how and what to build, is of the highest importance. 
This well-written essay gives the history of religious architecture, 
and demands that America shall develop her own out of her own 
needs and nature. It is not far from right. We demand audience- 
rooms. Medisval times only asked for seeing-rooms — theatres, 
really. We ask for halls large enough to manage gathered crowds. 
We need something more like a hall, and less like a modern or an 
ancient church. People prefer the former, and the church and house 
conform. To rightly unite the angient and the modern, is the ques- 
tion of church architecture. To make a hall, and a Gothic seclu- 
sion; to be at once popular and antique — this is the call of the age. 
To its settlement this interesting history of religious art, and more 
interesting suggestions, will contribute. It should be read by every 
ininister and people who are talking of building, as well as every 
architect, who is so influential in directing the thought of the 
Church upon these themes. 

Tue Perrecr Man, Jesus. An Example of Godly Life, by 
Rev. Harry Jones (D. Lothrop & Co.), is a reprint of a small 
volume that sets forth, in earnest and clear terms, the Divine Sacri- 
fice in His perfection of nature and of suffering. It will feed every 
hungry soul; both those who have acquired a taste for its truths 
through grace, and those who are now feeding on the wind. It 
deserves a wide circulation. 

Torics For TEACHERS, by James Cowper Gray. Carlton & 
Lanahan. The men and women who are in the front ef the battle 
to-day for Christ, are the Sunday-school teachers. If any persons 
need to be thoroughly furnished to every good word, as well as 
work, it is they. They penetrate the dens; they get the youth and 
children aboutthem. They should study, study, study. This book 
teaches them what, and how to study. It is full of facts concerning 
the Bible, its history, botany, birds, poetry, biography, every- 
thing. It will be found of price in its suggestions and information. 
Let every teacher order it of J. P. Magee. 

Livinc THoveuts (Lee & Shepard), is one of those neat, square 
gift-books, of which this firm has issued several, that is full of the 
sincere milk of the Word. Fine selections of the best prose and 
poetry on “ Christian Experience,” “Christian Grace,’ “ Christian 
Effort,” and “ Christ the Source of Strength.” For a cheap, hand- 
some, profitable, and precious gift, no one of the season surpasses 
“ Living Thoughts.” 

LITERARY. 

Tue LrreraTuRE OF THE AGE or Exizasertn, by Edwin P. 
Whipple. Fields, Osgood, & Co. The best critic in America, in 
the right sense of that word, is Mr. Whipple. He sees sharply, and 
says sharply what he sees. His favorite field is the Elizabethan, 
and these essays are the best fruits of his studies in that field. He 
portrays the age as one of great violence, conflict, energy, affd 
thought. He says, “ The most glorious of all the expressions ef 
the English mind, it is, like every other outburst of national genius, 
essentially inexplicable in itself. It occurred, but why it occurred, 
we can answer but loosely.”” In this remark, perhaps, the sole de- 
fect of the writer is visible; the lack of pereeption of the force of 
things religious. He gives the credit of it to the press, and discov- 
ery of America, as well as the Reformation. Froude would have 
taught him, though himself a semi-skeptic, that religion chiefly, 
almost solely, caused this magnificent outburst. Though its 
strengths were communicated directly to the Church, its subtle in- 
fluences, like enriching soils and showers, were seen in “turning 
sods to violets,” in making Shakespeares out of horse-holders, 
Bacons out of attorneys, and Herberts out of county curates. Mr. 
Whipple engages in his work with enthusiasm, scholarship, and 
shrewd common sense. He classifies the age into the Church, 
Court, and Theatre. The last was the newspaper of the times, and 
therefore powerfully affected all city masses. But the Church was 
a powerful rival; and out-door preaching in the city of London, a 
Bible just opened, martyrs whose ashes were yet warm, hot divis- 
ions among the preachers on polity, degma, and everything ecclesi- 
astical, the founding, at one and the same moment, of the Congrega- 
tional, Presbyterian, Baptist, and Episcopal churches, — these rent 
the realm with factions, but filled it with life. He confines his 
criticisms largely to the dramatists, whom he knows by heart. The 
rare bits he detects, and gathers upon these pages. His judgment of 
Shakespeare is especially candid and searching. Bacon is handled 
with rare power. It is a better, and almost more brilliant critique 
than Macaulay's. Hooper is very finely treated. So is Herbert. 
Whoever would see the inside of that marvelous development, 
especially in its intellectual qualities, will find this work of great 
value. Its style is curt. Notas florid as of yore, — hardly enough 
so for its weight of thought, — it is full of points and penetration. 

Fields, Osgood, & Co. open the gift-book season with a charming 
volume of Whittier's BatLaps or New ENGLAND. They have 
beautiful illustrations from real scenes on Cape Ann, from Marble- 
head to Portsmouth, rural and sea-shore. The pictures are drawn 
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American scenery we have seen. The British vine-covered cottage 
has given way to the American cottage, the British village of Jow 
huts, crowded together, to a fine American town, set in the midst of 
American fields and woods. The volume has some of his merriest, 
oddest, and saddest ballads ; historic, chiefly. It will be deservedly 


popular. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue ATLANTIC ALMANAC, for 1870 (Fields, Osgood, & Co.), 

has two colored pictures, that of fishermen in the boats being espec- 

ially pleasing. Rev. Mr. Hale contributes a long paper, whose wit 

is in its dullness. It is a satire on tourists, and gives Mr. Greenfel’s 

journey of thirty days in America, in which he visited thirty-one 

States, and offers elaborate criticisms on them all. Only one joke 

is allowed to creep into the long article, except the big joke of the 

idea and article itself ;— where he says, “ South Carolina is the 

State which first fired the South. We thought it might have well 

done so, for the climate is oppressively warm.” The description of 
the trade in Missouri is good. “ The trade of the State seems to be 

mostly periodicals, cheap novels, novels bound in cloth, candies in 

papers of different kinds, figs in wooden boxes, chewing-tobacco, 
and maple sugar. These were offered to us freely in the cars.” He 
makes this distinguished Englishman stay only a day in each State, 
and not that always, as he visits thirty-one States, and spends three 
days in Washington, and visits Montreal besides. A side humor is 
a sort of “ Evangeline” story. His son George leaves his hat on 
the steamer at Portland, goes back for it, misses his “ guvner,’’ and 
chases him all over the West. They telegraph to each other, and do 
not meet till he arrives at New York to take the steamer for home, 
when George has followed the fashion of his father, and fallen in love 
with a girl he saw the day before, to whom he is as speedily married. 
The exceeding dullness of the observations is as funny as the rest of 
the idea. It is a tip-top satire on American scampers to Europe, and 
many modern books of travel. If one wants to learn how to “ do” 
a country, and afterward the public in publishing a book about it, 
let him read Mr. Greenfel’s “ Thirty Days in Thirty-one States.” 
Thus the South can be “cut across:’’ “ At Cairo we spent Sunday, 

and leaving early Monday morning by steam packet, landed at 
Columbus, in Kentucky, whence to Memphis by rail is about nine 
hours, and thus we examined Kentucky and Tennessee. By a ferry- 
boat at Memphis we crossed into Arkansas, and thus, at the land- 
ing, we were able to study that interesting State. By rail again to 
Vicksburg, in Mississippi, is 291 miles; here by ferry we crossed 
into Louisiana, returning to Vicksburg. Twenty hours more thence 
took us to Mobile, in Alabama; and a steamboat excursion to the 
opposite side of the bay permitted us to land in Florida. From 
Mobile to Montgomery, to Atlanta, in Georgia, through Augusta to 
Branchville and Wilmington, in the Carolinas, is a fatiguing rail- 
road ride, by day and night, of sixty-eight hours, three nights, and 
two days. At Wilmington, what is called the Great Northern 
Line, took us to Weldon; thence to Richmond in Virginia, and to 
Washington.” Five days for the whole South, and a book about 
it. Lowell talks pleasantly, as he always does on everything, 
“Winter” is his theme, and poets of every grade make up his 
bouquet. A first-class poem of his own would be worth far more. 
Howells puts “ Little Bo-peep” into pretty verse. Dickens has a 
story,—and Thackeray and Tennyson extracts that are goed. 
The volume is interesting, though hardly up, as a whole, to its 
predecessors. 


Tue Mernopist ALMANAC, for 1870, has less pictures than 
usual, and more information. It is avery useful compend of Church 
statistics. Every ber of the churches should have a copy. 
Why can’t our ministers put a million of them into their congrega- 
tions? 

The Academy is a new English literary monthly, of the Saturday 
Review type, very neat in looks, and strong in contents. John Mur- 
ray is the publisher. It has twenty-eight pages of critical matter, 
and twenty pages of advertisements. The papers are chiefly re- 
views of books. Arnold, Huxley, and such scholars, are among its 
contributors. The name of each writer is appended to his article. 
The subjects are classified into “General Literature and Art,” 
“ Biblical Criticism,” ‘“ Science and Philosophy,” “ History, Ge- 
ography, etc.,”’ “Oriental Philology,’ ‘ Classical Literature,’’ 
etc. Crosby & Damrell, 100 Washington Street, are the special 
agents for the United States. It will be much sought for by 
scholars. 





JUVENILES. . 

“The Candy Elephant,’ “Golden Dawn,” and “Phoebe Trav- 
ers,” have been sent us by A. Roman & Co., San Francisco. They 
are well-printed and handsomely-illustrated books, and will doubtless 
interest the class of readers for whom they are designed. “ Nellie 
Waters,” by Mrs. M. A. Denison, is a good school-girl story; and 
“ Harry Barnes” is somebody that the boys will be interested in. 
Both are from the publishing-house of Alfred Martein, Philadelphia. 





Publications Received since our Last. 


Booxs aNp AUTHORS. PUBLISHERS. For sauu at 
History of England, Froude, Scribner & Co. H. A. Young. 
Adventures on the Great Hunting 

Grounds of the World, Meunier, va “ 
Nellie Walters, Denison, A. Martien. 
The Golden Gate, A. Roman & Co. 
The Candy Elephant, Nichols & Hall 
Harry’s Battles, Martien. 
Phoebe Traverse, { A. Roman & Co. 
Miscellanies, Thackeray, Fields Co. 


Ballads of New England, Whittier, ® 
Uncle Sam Series, os 


Romola, Eliot, Harpers. 
Beggar on Horseback, “ 
Chapter on Erie, Adams, Fields & Co. 


John Ploughman’s Talk, Spur- 


geon, Sheldon & Co. Gould & Lincoln. 





with great freshness, and are jthe best American engravings of 


German Tales, Auerbach, Roberts. 

Boy Farmer, Kellogg, Lee & Shepard. 

The Young Detective, Abbott, ’ 

Sunset Land, Todd, “ 

Sorrow, Reid, Carters, Gould & Lincoln. 
Discourse on Truth, = 35 

Bible in Spain, Borrow, - : ” 
Harper’s New Monthly, Harpers. 

Bibliotheca Sacra, Draper. 

North American Review, Fields & Co. 

Appleton’s Journal, Appleton & Co. ae 
Freewill Baptist Quarterly. 

Merry’s Museum, H. B. Fuller. 
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We received, the 26th October, a letter from New Haven, 
with $2.50 enclosed, to pay for Tae Heratp, but there was 
no name signed, and of course we do not know to whom to 
give credit. 





Wuar 18 sarp or Tue Heratp. — One of the most emi- 
nent of the Congregational ministers of this city says: 
“Your paper, for plan and general arrangement, I take to 
be a model. I like your criticisms, they being discriminating 
and generous.” 








Tue Heratp will be supplied to the end of the 
year FREE, to all new subscribers who subscribe for 
the year 1870. This will help our brethren in making 
their canvass immediately. Take this best of the 
year, and gather up all the old subscriptions, and dou- 
ble your list on every charge, and then double that. 
All can do this if they will. We are having proofs of 
it every day. Take hold, brethren, now. 

a Se eae ube 
BEGIN TO WORK. 

We again call upon all friends of the Methodist Church to 
aid in the circulation of Tue Heratp. After forty-eight 
years of service, it needs no recommendation to the Church 
to whom it belongs. But it does need, and asks for, the 
personal and earnest ¢/forts of all Methodists in New England, 
and elsewhere. It is none too early to begin the canvass, nor 
should any one wait for the bills which are sent to the minis- 
ters, or for our agents, the ministers, to call. But let all who 
have been subscribers, early hand their subscriptions to the 
ministers, and we trust our brethren in the ministry will take 
mmediate steps to secure Taz Herap to each family of his 
eongregation. 








nations 

No premium or commission we have offered has been so 
successful as “Credo.” It is being called for almost every 
day. We shall continue this offer a little longer. We send 
it for one new subscriber, and will send it to any old sub- 
scriber who will send $5 to pay for two years’ subscription in 


advance. 
—- ——~--« 


THE COMMISSION. 

One of the most important meetings ever held by 
the Methodist Church, comes off the 23d instant, 
in Philadelphia. It is the Commission of our own, 
and the Zion’s M. E. Church, to arrange for a union. 
Propositions looking to this end from the General 
Conference of the latter Church, were cordially ac- 
cepted by our own, and Commissions created for this 
purpose. If this Commission succeeds, all the other 
Methodist bodies will follow. If it is rejected, or for 
any cause fails, the end of Methodist unity is far 
away. A party in the Zion’s Church opposes it. Some 
of our own may be indifferent to it ; but it should not be 
allowed to fail. Concessions on both sides are needed. 
The M. E. Church, South, will create colored bish- 
ops in a very short time. We have one whom we 
should recognize as having full powers, as he has had 
full ordination. We can elect another from these breth- 
ren, which ever they may select. This course will 
prevent any bad feeling on the part of our own colored 
brethren at seeing one from another fold set over them. 
Local feelings, personal prejudices, even indifference, 
should not stand in the way of this union. The Com- 
mission should also consider the other bodies of Meth- 
odists in the land, and invite their union. It has 
power that will govern this declaration, as it is ap- 
pointed for such a Conference, and can legitimately 
declare its office, and the spirit that dictated it. The 
African M. E. Church, the Wesleyan, and probably 
“the Methodist,’ would accept such proposals for con- 
ference. So in due time would the Protestant and M. 
E. South. If for any reason this Conference comes 
to naught, the Church will greatly regret it. This is 
the hour. Bring in this portion of our wandering 
flock, and all the rest will follow. 





PERFECT IN LOVE. 

The extent to which argumen? and persuasion are 
engaged on the subject of the higher Christian life, is 
suggested by the mere enunciation of the late worl 
on that subject, given below.* ‘They hold somewhat 
diverse views as to the mode, and possibly as to the state 
of this grace. Yet they all point to one end, and, like 
treatises upon a debated dogma of faith or science, at 
least show the interest that topic creates, and the fact 
that in its centre somewhere is found a truth that the 
Church believes in, seeks for; and that some, if not 
many of its people have experienced. The works 
mentioned below are all but one from Methodist pens, 
and this proportion is about the usual ratio of such 
compositions, showing the far greater interest and ex- 
perience of this grace existing in our own denomina- 
tion than as yet possesses other churches. Yet it 
should also be said that not a few of its teachers and 


professors are found even in high places in other 


churches. A synopsis of these works would lead 
to the only point of* difference among Methodists, 
which is not so much as to the grace itself, as 
it is, as to the mode of its acquisition. These books, 
as do all our literature, teach the great Bible doc- 
trine of living in grace, by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, without condemnation. The experience of 
the eighth of Romans is the profession of faith of 
every, Methodist hymn, textbook, and living mem- 
ber. The consciousness of loving God with all the 
heart, is one of the first and deepest states of the 
redeemed soul. Mr. Wesley and his associates revived 
several marked features of doctrine and experience in 
the Christian Church. The trammels of Calvinism 
had forbidden the most loving and devout disciple from 
asserting, or even believing his conversion; for if he 
should fall, it would prove that he was not one of the 
elect, and had never been in a state of grace. There- 
fore he must only say, “I hope I have a hope.” The 
Methodist Church, with rare unanimity, stood on the 
ground of assurance of faith. They answered back 
the declaration, that such assertions were arrogant and 
deceptive, by the most exultant hymns and hallelujahs. 
How their acclaims ring : — 
“ We who in Christ believe, 
That He for us hath died, 


We all His unknown power receive, 
And feel His blood applied. 


“ Exults the rising soul, 
Disburdened of her load, 
And swells unutterably full 
Of Jesus and of God!” 

So that rapturous “ Arise, my soul, arise,” with its 
concluding verse, “ My God is reconciled,” alike tes- 
tifies to the ecstasy, boldness, and fullness of this new 
life. Charles Wesley’s Hymns are full of it, and by 
this ecstatic experience Methodism has done more, 
than by any other of its agencies, to grow to its pres- 
ent ‘height and influence. 

This conceded point gained, the next step inevitably 
appears. Can one live without condemnation? He 
enters into a state where he can say, “ Vow there is no 
condemnation.” Can he abide in it? What is it to 
continue init? Did the Apostle abide init? Did any 
one ever abide init? In many ways this query pro- 
pounds itself to every believing soul. With Words- 
worth, he says : — 

“I feel the weight of chance desires, 
My hopes no more must change their name, 
I long for a repose which ever is the same.” 

He longs for perpetual calm of soul, for a peace that 
is continually like a river, for a righteousness that is 
ever as the waves of the sea. There is no doubt of 
the twofold fact, the possible ecstasy of early experi- 
ence, and the sense of imperfection in life that seems, 
and may be is, an imperfection of love. The soul gets 
entangled again in the yoke of bondage. It feels 
sinful yearnings and yieldings. It loses its relish for 


* CuristiaN Poritr, or The Heritage of Faith, by Rev. R. 8. Foster, D. 
D., LL. D. pp. 364. Carlton & Lanahan. 

Taz New Testament Stanparp or Pistr, by Rev. Wm. McDonald. pp- 
270. Wm. C. Palmer, jr. 

Muviereeiat Lire Piorunes, by Rev. George Hughes. pp. 50. Methodist 
Home Journal Printing Establishment, Philadelphia. 

Tue Perrecr Man, by Rev. J. A. Goodwin. pp. 80. Western Book Con- 
cern. 


Panvzt, or Face to Face with God. Edited py Rev. A. MeLean and J. 
W. Eaton. pp. 480. New York, Wm. Palmer, jr. 

Haz raat Ovencomeru, or A Conquering Gospel, by Rev. Wm. Boardman. 
Henry Hoyt, Boston. 

Waar 1s rt to og Hour? by Rev. D. W,C. Huntingten. pp. 71. 





holy things. It finds the ways of grace and nature 
contrary, and treads the latter with the loss of peace 
and purity. Its love grows cold. Such is too often 
the Christian experience. 

Is there a state in which the sun goes not down? 
Is there a love that abidee full and supreme under all 
circumstances? Can the child of God always love 
God with all his heart? Does one ever do so? 

These questions Methodist theology and experience 
answer in the affirmative. With unquestioned unan- 
imity they assert that every redeemed soul can and 
should, and that many a redeemed soul does, perma- 
nently abide in this fullness of love. ‘They are careful 
to say that such perfection of love is not perfection of 
life. As the wife’s love for her husband, and the hus- 
band’s for his wife, as the parent for the child’s, and 
the child for the parent’s, may be perfect and perpet- 
ual, without their lives perfectly corresponding to this 
fullness of passion, with marked defects even in this 
life, so can the Christian love his Lord with all his 
heart, while all his acts may not correspond to this 
emotion. Wesley carefully guarded his views on this 
point from the Antinomianism that sprung up then, 
and that has revealed itself, even in our day, in 
the Nazarites and Oneida Fraternity, congregations of 
lust and crime, and that has sometimes caught a good 
man unaware, when he has been tempted to say, “I 
have no farther need of saying that prayer of the 
Lord’s, ‘ Forgive me my trespasses, as I have com- 
mitted none.” Against such, John Wesley sternly set 
himself, and in his “ Plain Account,” no less than his 
stronger statement of the same truth, in his sermon on 
“Sin in Believers,” he denounced all such professions 
as of the devil. 

Methodism, then, stands firm on the foundation of a 
love that is perfect, in a life that is not perfect. The 
mother’s love never ceases in its fullness of perfection. 
Her conduct may not always comport with that love. 
She may err unintentionally in her treatment of her 
child, she may even err through petulance, for a mo- 
ment, intentionally, yet even then she will say, if re- 
called to the character of her act or word, “I do not 
love my child less. It is a perfect devotion. I regret 
this wrong expression, I repent of it, I ask forgive- 
ness for it, I will do so no more.” Again her per- 
fect Jove flows in its perfect fullness, tenderer and 
deeper even for this penitence, that warns her of her 
infirmities. So the Christian enters, or should enter 
into a state of perfect love. He gives himself entirely 
to God. He receives God as his whole and eternal 
portion. He is filled with the fullness of His love. 
He may abide in this continually. All writers con- 
cede this possibility. But this abiding is not without 
defect, nay, in one way of looking at it, not without 
sin. For every error is sin, abstractly understood ; 
“for sin is the transgression of the law,” and every 
error is transgression, though many errors are not 
reckoned sin; as a child’s mistakes are not considered 
evidences of his disobedience, — some may even take 
this form of actual transgression, and he may bewail his 
failure to steadfastly observe, so far as his knowledge 
goes, the law of God. Yet even then he sinks into 
the love of God. He rejoices that his love is full and 
fervent; that God hears, answers, blesses, and sancti- 
fies his soul; that he has perfect peace, his mind ever 
stayed on God; that he has perfect love, which cast- 
eth out all fear. 

These treatises advocate this great experience, 
though under somewhat different shapes. Dr. Foster's 
work, the longest and most elaborate of them all, de- 
scribes the state of the believer as he enters into the 
Christian life, his experience of the fullness of that life, 
either instantly on his conversion, or subsequently by 
the performance of renewed acts of consecration and 
faith. He considers the various theories as to whether 
all this work is discharged at one moment, or in two 
separate acts, or many, a growth in faith, rather than a 
single struggle and victory. His statements are care- 
fully made, his descriptions of the state of Christian 
love and holiness eloquent, and his appeals persuasive. 
Rey. Mr. McDonald’s book does not, like Dr. Foster’s, 
so much present all theories, as advocate one. It is 
an earnest defense of the view, that the grace we have 
described is attained as a second blessing, not upon 
conversion, nor as the result of growth — except such 
growth in experience as reveals its necessity — but as 
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a second act of especial and peculiar faith, which results 
in a state of perfect holiness and love, in which the | 
soul may, and some souls do abide continually without | 
condemnation. He illustrates this view with several | 
Christian experiences of the early days of the Metho- | 
dist Church, chiefly by those of Bramwell, and Hester | 
Ann Rogers. He dwells strongly and rightfully on 

the necessity of perfect consecration, the victory of 

faith, and the witness of the Spirit. Rev. Mr. Hughes | 
puts the same view into a series of effective pictures of ! 
a minister struggling with temptation, and conscious 
weakness of faith, and by one blessed act of consecra- | 
tion and faith entering into an undimmed fullness of | 
faith and love. Rev. Mr. Goodwin describes the per- | 
fect man as one who gradually grows into this grace, | 
starting in his Christian life with perfect consecration, | 
perfect love, and perfect faith, and letting these graces, 
by the constant culture of believing prayer, and godly 
living, work out the completion of his life and love in 
all its possible fullness. “ Penuel, or Face to Face with 
God,” is a report of the National Camp-meetings, and 
gives interesting addresses, testimonies, and incidents 
that have occurred at the three annual meetings of 
Vineland, Manheim, and Round Lake, confirmatory 
chiefly of the opinions advanced by Messrs. McDon- 


those of the other writers, as they all concede that 
some attain this perpetual victory at the beginning, 
and some unconsciously, as it were by a growth into 
it. Mr. Boardman’s work is supplementary to a former 
one of his, entitled “’The Higher Life,” and is a warm 
appeal to all Christians to attain the victory of faith. 
It does not dwell on technicalities, but presses hard 
towards the main point in all this controversy, the com- 
plete subjection of the whole man to God, fulfill- 
ment of the Apostolic injunction, consecrating soul, 
body, and spirit, to His service. It gives vivid illus- 
trations of the power of such consecration, faith, and 
love, some real, some fanciful. His attainments in 
grace are of the old and familiar Methodist pattern, 
full assurance of faith, and joyful, abiding love. He 
scouts the dogma set forth in the lines: — 
“ Oft it gives me anxious thought, 
Am I His, or am I not;” 

and cites Paul, David, and Abraham, and others to the 
contrary, as he might have cited the whole Methodist 
Church. Thus he puts his creed: “ Christ and faith. 
These two words epitomize the plan of salvation, 
Christ, our salvation ; and faith, our means of its re- 
ception, — Christ complete, and we complete in Him.” 
He appeals to the Puritan and Wesleyan fathers, as 
well as the Bible ones, as excelling us in faith, and 
urgently calls on the Church to be fired by these great 
examples. It is a healthful, stirring work, that hardly 
touches anywhere a controversial point, especially such 
as are raised in our own communion. 

The pamphlet of Rev. Mr. Huntington is one of the 
most acute this debate has brought forth. It takes the 
ground that entire sanctification is the duty of every 
believer, and is attained by growth in grace. It 
examines Mr. Wesley’s philosophy of the mind, and 
shows that modern discriminations did not then exist, 
and that a clearer nomenclature as to the difference 
between the will and the affections would have re- 
moved some of the obscurity which rests upon his 
treatment of this subject. It also shows how great 
were the fluctuations of his own mind on the dogmatic 
statement of this grace, though, we think, he hardly 
concedes sufficiently his unity in his later writings, and 
his firm adherence to the doctrine of Christian Perfec- 
tion, as he understood it. His extracts from Wes- 
ley’s and other writings, are especially valuable. The 
tract urges the higher, and the highest life, proclaims 
its possibility and blessedness, and only differs with 
Others as to the process of its attainment. 

From all these works we take encouragement. The 
Church has never yet, as a whole, subdued herself. She 
can never subdue the world till she has subdued herself 
unto God. She has too many self-seeking, world-loving, 
carnal-minded, half-hearted, half-believing professors. 
She has too many who simply employ her as a passport 
to Paradise, without seeking or enjoying her work and 
power; who go from her altars to bite and devour one 
another; who make money, and hoard it for selfish 
lusts; who are ambitious, envious, backbiting; who 





love pleasure more than they love God; who are sel- 


dom at her sacred feasts, and never strive to bring 
souls to salvation. They need rebuke, entreaty, and 
the stimulant of the holy faith, and ardor, and love of 
their brethren. The whole testimony of “ Penuel” is 
that of every earnest and happy believer. Rev. Alfred 
Cookman, one of the best exponents, as well as most 
eloquent pleaders for this grace, laid down the state 
required of every disciple, and without which no one 
can be a true disciple when he said (“ Penuel,” p. 117), 
“Entire sanctification is the entire consecration of 


| one’s self to God, with the present acceptance of Jesus 


as our perfect Saviour.” Rev. Mr. Munger’s defini- 
tion of “ Sanctify them” (Jbid, p. 184), as “ not only 
a deliverance from moral evil, but also an endowment 
with spiritual gifts,” is the profession of every Meth- 
odist faith, and the earnest appeal of every Methodist, 
of almost every Christian teacher. Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Donald’s excellent advice to those who enjoy this 
grace (/bid, p. 262-267), is just the advice every new- 
born Christian needs ; as well as every true-born Chris- 
tian, whatever hour he enters this emancipated fullness. 

All these efforts will, therefore, we firmly believe, 
do good. If our brethren who dwell in the liberty, 
will work with those whose light, but not love, may be 
less, in the joint effort to bring all the Church to the 
heights of perfect consecration and love, and to bring 
poor sinners to the blessed liberty of the Gospel of 
Christ, we shall see an outpouring of God’s Spirit, 
increase of grace, of salvation, and of power, such as 
the Church has never yet known. May God grant it, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. 

THE PRICE OF BLOOD. 

At the rooms of Williams & Everett, in this city, is 
a very impressive picture, by Thomas Noble, entitled, 
“The Price of Blood.” Itis a simple picture of a 
lordly father who is selling his brown son to a trader 
for a pile of gold laid out upon the table. The con- 
science-troubled brow of the patrician, the stern, 
averted face of the son, the soulless gold, and more 
soulless purchaser, are a vivid portraiture of times 
gone by. 

Last Thursday, at the Beach Street Presbyterian 
Church, was a yet more awful picture, which could 
have been also entitled, “The Price of Blood.” 
A coffin lay before the pulpit, and in it the form of the 
most popular Temperance orator New England has 
known, except John B. Gough. Bribed first by medi- 
cine, then by a fainting fit, which was wickedly and 
intentionally relieved by brandy, he ran violently down 
the steep gulf, even to self-destruction. His conscience 
was quick, his prayers fervent, his desires ardent, but 
his will failed before the demon appetite. The rum- 
sellers of this city took his watch, rings, and memen- 
toes for whiskey, and murdered him in cold blood for 
gold. 

Around that body many of the most eminent of the 
advocates of Temperance gathered. Messrs. Spooner, 
Wilson, Dunn, Eddy, Fulton, Chickering, and Ed- 
monds, were present. Messrs. Miner and Murray 
sent sympathetic words. Burning addresses were 
made by Messrs. Fulton, Eddy, Dunn, and Wilson. 
Prayer was offered for the young men on the way to 
ruin, and for the cause whose standard-bearer had 
fallen by the treachery of the enemy. 

That death was the price of blood. It was given by 
fashion, wealth, political ambition, and business fanati- 
cism, to sustain a gigantic and gréwing crime. But 
for Boston’s defiance of the law, the popular orator 
would now bealive. And Boston has killed one of her 
most eloquent sons for her love of lucre. It is the 
price of blood. The slaveholder sold his boy. She 
murders hers. 

What shall the end be? He is not the first nor 
greatest she has slain. Men of the highest political 
and business standing have been in a few years 
doomed to death, because she would not obey a right- 
eous law. Others will follow. Death, and that worse 
than death, hang on this sin. 

Let every lover of Christ and his fellow-men arouse. 
Pray, speak, vote, work against this everywhere pres- 
ent destroyer. Let every preacher solemnly conse- 
crate himself to thisduty. Let every journal make no 
compromise with the enemy. Let every politician 
wage ceaseless political war with the destroyer. May 
the death of the eloquent Uniac stir the public mind and 





heart, and hasten the day when this city and land shall 
cease, for the sake of office, pelf, or fashion, to murder 


its young men by the thousand. May God hasten 
that glorious day. 


CORNELL AND CHRIST. 


The Transcript contains another long communication from 
F. W. C., on Cornell College, and the Zion’s Heratp. It 
expends much space to show, that all the Christian ministers 
of Ithaca did not join in the protest against dancing, and seeks 
chiefly to include the Unitarian minister in this list. Not 
being acquainted with this gentleman, we are not able to 
vouch for his Christianity. He may be of the school of 
Messrs. Weiss, Alger, Johnson, Collyer, and Frothingham, 
regular ministers in good and high standing in that body, 
whose Christianity is so liberal that all other creeds find equal 
homes under the ample shelter of their faith. As his Church 
has by vote in national council decided that its avowal of a 
very little faith in a very little Christ, is not binding on its 
churches, and so not actually expressive of its faith as a 
church, each member of that body must stand on his own per- 
sonal faith, and Mr, probably we should say, Rev. Mr. F. W. 
C., can hardly be allowed to include a Unitarian minister in 
the class of Christians, simply because he is a Unitarian. 
Whether the Episcopalian and Roman Catholic deserve such 
inclusion, depends also on their personal merits. The Prot- 
estant Church generally believes and teaches that the Roman 
Church, so far frombeing Christ’s, is Antichrist’s. And to- 
day, in its intolerance and worship of the Virgin, of angels, 
of relics, of the mass, it is far from truly Christian. As is also 
the High Church ritualistic class of Episcopalians, whose own 
brethren cast them out as rejecters of the Gospel of Christ. 

Our statement, that those who usually join in such Chris- 
tian work, with one exception, united in this, is true. 

Mr. (Rev. ¢) F. W. C. errs when he says Tums Herap as- 
serted that President White “ confined all his speech to an 
onslaught on sectarianism.” We only said that he confined 
all his speech to the candidates for the ministry to this theme, 
F. W. C. acknowledges that he ‘“‘ devoted a small part of his 
speech to the subject of sectarianism ;’’ that was all he ad- 
dressed to this class. He jalso confirms our words by this 
new statement : — 

‘He spoke most reverently of ‘ Christ and His Gospel.’ Mereover, in 
speaking of sectarianism, Mr. White said that sects were necessary, but 
urged his hearers to preach ‘ Christianity more and sectarianism less.’ ” 

He asks? “Does this assail every earnest Christian 
Church?” We answer, Yes. That was its intent, its sole 
intent. It was in keeping with the policy of the College to 
ignore all distinctions between true and false faith, and to 
take no side in the controversy between these foes. It is the 
pretense of anti-evarfgelism to-day, that it is “ non-sectarian,” 
“Christian,”’ “liberal Christian,” “ broad church,” “ cares 
not for creed but life,” and all such words as are always used 
by the enemy to sap and ruin the Church of God. The 
“speaking reverently for Christ and His Gospel,” is part of 
the same play. It has been from the start. “ He said, Hail, 
Master ! and kissed him,” was the way Judas betrayed Christ. 
It is not out of fashion yet. 

This article shows that this is its animus. It dwells much 
more on this liberty than on Christianity, and expends its 
strength in trying to show that Cornell University cannot die- 
criminate between dogmas and organizations. It even gets as 
bright as this in its zeal for liberty. In attempting to 
show that it is not anti-Christian because it allows every creed 
equal rights and privileges, it asks: — 





‘Isa singing master anti-Christian if he neglects to teach Methodist 
hymns and psalm tunes? or a drawing teacher ‘ infidel’ who negiects to 
take subjects from Scripture’? Yet these are precisely similar cases, as far 
as ‘ infidelity ’ is concerned.” 


So preaching in its pulpits anything one pleases, is no more 
a surrender of the College to “ infidelity,” than for professors 
in art and music to neglect to teach sacred art and music. 
If the teacher of drawing professed to teach the sacred depart- 
ment exclusively, and then should give the scholars Venus 
and Apollo to copy, because they had had, and may still have 
some worshippers, or Vishnu, and Brahm, and Buddh, who 
have idolaters in this country, and probably at Cornell; if the 
professor of sacred music should add to his repertoire of 
Watts, and Wesley, and Haydn, and Handel, the hymns to 
Bacchus and to Isis as a part of the same department, of equal 
authority with David’s Psalms, and even above them, he 
would be on a level precisely with the course of the College 
and its officials in opening their pulpits to every faith, and 
giving all equal welcome and authority. 

That such is the conclusion to which it tends, and means to 
tend, the writer himself confesses. Hear him: — 


“ The University, however, recognizes the need of religious instruction, 
and provides for it lingly. But where so many sects and creeds, all 
equally conscientious and sincere, are struggling for supremacy, the Uni- 
versity dares not decide between them. It dares not say, ‘ Here, this creed 
is true beyond a}! cavil, and ail othersare false.’ Only the weakest and least 
philosophical minds can do that, and therefore it gives all an equal chanee. 
No one creed is yet definitely settled as true beyond all rational dispute, 
yet.Zion’s HeraLp demands that one be selected and taught as such. Sup- 
pose the University should select Unitari or RK ism, would not 
Methodists be aggrieved ? And if it chose Methodism, would not other sects 
be offended ? Not daring to limit infinity by any foolish decision, the Uni- 
versity prefers to give all sides of the controversy fair play and a fair 
hearing. The truth will conquer, and those who fear defeat must be defi- 
cient in faith in their own cause. And where faith is lacking, charity dies. 
Whenever there is fair, d, ienti di jon, errors are 
eliminated in the longrun. If‘ infidels’ do not dread reverses, why should 
Zion’s Henatp? In thecase of Cornell, charges of infidelity are absurd, for 
& majority of its professors are evangelical believers. It has taken the only 
course permitted by justice, and all who love fairness must uphold its posi- 
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tions. And though Gospel pocket handkerchiefs do not form a part of its 
Students’ uniforms, doubtless the institution will be found as truly Chris- 
tian as any.” 

All this means, that, as far as Cornell is concerned, it is 
utterly indifferent which faith is uppermost. It pretends not 
to be able to decide between ‘“‘so many sects and creeds, all 
equally conscientious and sincere.” ‘“ It dares not say, ‘Here’ 
this creed is true beyond all cavil, and all others are false.’ ” 
Why dares it not? Because it wishes to allow false creeds 
equal liberty with the true. It knows that real faith is a unit. 
Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregationalist, Baptist, Low 
Church Episcopalian, even Jesus Christ, not Roman, Cath- 
olic, are all of one faith. Mr. Alger lately said, that ‘“ Cal- 
vinist, Arminian, and Catholic, all recognized salvation only 
through ‘the blood of Calvary.’” It knows that all this lati- 
tudinarianism is but an attempt to give the College up to 
“ infidelity,” and that this will be the outcome, if nothing 
unforeseen shall happen. Tue Heratp has no “ dread of 
reverses.”’ Ithas expressed none. Grant was not afraid, be- 
cause he fought his foes. The Church of Christ does not 
fear, because it declares whither such congregations of all 
faith and no faith are going. We directed attention to the 
fact, that this great institution was bent on infidelity, under 
the guise of liberalism. Its evangelical professors will yet 
find it out. One, offered a distinguished chair, refused it for 
this among other reasons. Others will leave it when its 
aims are a little more fully developed. A college that has 
opinions on military science, on medicine, on every branch of 
natural science, on history and philosophy, but none on relig- 
ion, will find this insouciance will rot all the other founda- 
tions of its knowledge. 

Church colleges are not sectarian, as this writer asserts, 
but Christian. Truly Christian colleges accept Christianity 
as it is set forth in the Word of God, and the life and creed of 
the Church. These colleges, despite the struggles of one here 
and there to the contrary, will occupy the leading place, and 
do the work of highest education for the youth of America. 


on SS 


A SABBATH IN NEW YORK. 


BEECHER, HYACINTHE, CUYLER, AND THE PREACHERS’ 
MEBTING. 


In Mr. Claflin’s pew at Mr. Beecher’s church was seated 
Father Hyacinthe, who listened to the eloquent preacher with 
great apparent interest and delight. His devout and respect- 
ful appearance, intense gazing at the speaker, and his cheer- 
ful, smiling countenance, all betokened a good hearer, though 
we learned that he understood but little that was said, having 
but little knowledge of the English language. 

Mr. Beech d for a text the words,—‘ My little 
children, of whom I travail in birth again, until Christ be 
formed in you,” Gal. iv. 19. It was evidently one of his best 
efforts, and was listened to with deep interes® by the vast au- 
dience. At times he had perfect control of his audience, 
moving them at ease, and producing a deep impression. 
Seldom have we listened toa di se more earnest, direct, 
simple, and eloquent, and we did not wonder that such preach- 
ing attracted the multitudes. Mr. Beecher has been here about 
twenty-five years, usually preaches twice every Sabbath, and 
during most of that time his church edifice has been quite too 
small to accommodate the vast audiences that flocked to hear 
him. And never was he more popular, and at no period were 
his audiences larger than at present. 

After the benediction, there was a general rush to see 
Father Hyacinthe, and thousands were gratified to see the 
great French orator. Mr. Beecher gave him a most cordial 
greeting, and assured him that the demonstration was not 
mere curiosity, but genuine sympathy for him in the stand 
he had taken for Christian liberty. The reverend father was 
much pleased with the reception, and responded in strong 
expressions of sympathy and gratitude. The whole scene 
was exceedingly exciting, and gave great satisfaction to the 
multitudes present. 

In the evening I listened to a timely, appropriate, and ear- 
nest sermon from Dr. T. L. Cuyler, preached in his church 
in Brooklyn, from the words, “Teach the young to be 
sober,” Titus ii.4. We have not time or space to describe 
the sermon, but most ardently wish it might be preached in 
every church in the land. The Dr. strikes hard blows for 
truth and righteousness, and wields the sword of the Spirit 
with great effect. 

On Monday, attended the Preachers’ Meeting at the Mis- 
sion Room, 805 Broadway, N. Y. But little was done, except 
to listen to an essay on the “ Law of Revivals,” which was 

ably written, but quite too philosophical for our notion. We 
much preferred the Psalmist’s revival plan — Pea. li. 12, 13. 
ASBURY. 








Tae Barris iw Pirrsrietp. — Rev. A. F. Church, lec- 
turer of the State Alliance, has delivered lately telling lectures 
in one or two of the churches of Pittsfield, perhaps not in those 
that most needed it. 

Ex-Professor Tgtlock, late of Williams College, now lawyer 
and justice of the police court, is doing a swinging business 
among the saloons and taverns in Pittsfield. Besides break- 
ing up several low groggeries, he has had up the landlords of 
the American and Burbank Houses, and sentenced them to 
fine and imprisonment. A few examples of this kind are worth 
dozens of lectures. Pittsfield has been disgracefully drunken 
for months past. 





Many new subscribers request us to send the Heracp for 
“ this week.” This is impossible in most cases, as the letters 
do not reach us until the edition is exhausted for the same 
week. 


“ Tue Op Corner Store.— All the friends of Mr. A. Wil- 

liams, the well known publisher, congratulate him on his 

remeval to this most famed location in the publishing line in 
this country. To a perfect knowledge of his business, Mr. 
| Williams unites the most pleasing and gentlemanly bearing, 
so that he never loses, and is ever gaining friends. The 
Advertiser says : — 


**No one who has been familiar with the pleasant atmosphere of the old 
store with the round numbers, for many years past, can doubt that Mr. 
ALEXANDER WILLIaMs will carry with him into the ‘ Old Corner,’ 13856 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, the administrative ability and peculiar tact required 
to make a popular and successful book-store, and to fully sustain the repu- 
tation the place has gained in past days. Messrs. A. Winiiams & Co. will 
do at their new place » gereral book business, leaving the periodicals be- 
hind at the old stand, and will also retain the agency for the publications 
of Harper & Brothers, and the important specialties of Agricultural and 
Mechanical books. 


We wish him every success. The best English papers and 
serials may always be found on his counter. Among others 
we notice the magnificent almanac of the Illustrated London 


News. 
aime 


We earnestly request all pastors to announce to their 
congregations, that all who subscribe for the Hera.p for 1870, 
and pay in advance, will receive the paper free to the end of 
this year. 





pinata 

Wiyturop Street Cuurce Farr.— We have much pleas- 
ure in calling attention to the notice in the Register of the 
Fair in Winthrop Street vestry, to eommence on the 9th 
inst. Doubtless it will be worthy the elegant new church 
and the good people that worship in it. 


Dr. E. Tourjee delivered a brief lecture on “‘ Congregational 
Singing ” at Park Street Church on Sunday evening, 24th ult. 
It held the closest attention of an immense audience, and met 
the approbation of all. The Doctor has been invited to repeat 
it in several places. 





Our brethren who have begun the canvass for the Heratp 
have our hearty thanks. Returns are now very encouraging. 
Let all please help us now, for now is the best time. 





MOTES. 

The National Camp-meeting Committee have decided to 
hold three camp-meetings, one at Oakington, near Havre de 
Grace, Maryland, one at Des Plaines, near Chicago, and one. 
at Hamilton. The pressure was so great and the work 
seemed to call for three meetings. They had special meet- 
ings of power during their session in Philadelphia, and hun- 
dreds sought the blessing of Perfect Love. 

In Phillips, Maine, the great flood washed away every stone 
in the cemetery but one, and one man was carried in his coffin 
several miles down stream, and landed on the place on which 
he had formerly lived. 


When Mr. Wm. H. Spencer, a graduate of the Harvard 
Theological School, was lately installed as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian Church in Haverhill, Rev. Mr. Weiss preached the 
sermon, and Rev. J. E. Blake, successor to Theodore Parker, 
gave the right hand of fellowship. In his greeting he told the 
candidate that he could not speak in the name of a sect, church, 
or party. He therefore gave him, to use his precise words, 
“ the fellowship of the crowd.” 

The question is, whether the crowd authorizes Mr. Blake 
to speak for it. That is orthodox in its creed, as are the lest 
spirits, however bad its life may be. It may meet even in 
Haverhill, and deny the right of Revs. Mr. Blake and Spencer 
to represent it, as it met once in a Maine village, and voted 
that it would not receive a man whom the Church had ex- 
pelled. He was not fit even for their company. They are 
not for their creed. All those for whom Mr. Blake speaks, 
are the little clique of anti-believers, a great difference from 

believers, and especially, as is the case with “ the world,” 
those who will not obey and receive the gospel in which they 
still believe, and on account of which they continually fear 
the just judgments of God. 


The Massachusetts Universalist State Convention took 
strong ground in favor of Prohibition, only one in the opposi- 
tion. 


Kate Field wants the country to buy John Brown’s home- 
stead. Sheis right. It can be bought for only $2,000. She 
offers ahundred. Let her immortalize herself by raising the 
money herself in lectures, as did Everett by buying Washing- 
ton’shome. It will not Mterfere with her regular work, and 
do her justhonor. It should be preserved. 





Tus Exp or Anprew Jounson. — Defeated as United 
States Senator from Tennessee, he sinks into oblivion. It 
is too bad for oblivion that it should be compelled to receive 
such a guest. If he becomes — 

“ To dull Forgetfulness a prey,” 
Forgetfulness will become even duller by such a diet. What 
a fall for a President of the United States! Our mouths are 
shut before kings, when we look at some of our late rulers. 


A brother who ought to know, sends this as a sure recipe 
for Rheumatism : — F 
“Take a green garget root, five inches long, as large roun 
as can be clasped between the longest finger and thumb, bake 
gently until soft; mash it and add two quarts of boiling water, 
simmer two hours, strain off and add two quarts of good 
whiskey. Take it three times each day, in sufficient quanti- 
ties so as to take it in three or four days- Take with each 

dose a teaspoonful of sulphur. 


The Cambridge Press is mistaken in saying no Episcopal 
clergyman took part in the Hyacinthe meeting. Dr. Nichol- 





son signed the call. 


The Republican Managers, in their address, sold out the 
Prohibitionists. They say they’ve nothing to do with the 
question, and yet that they can settle it better than the Dem- 
ocrats. Just so the Whigs said that they could settle the Slay- 
ery question better than the Democrats, by doing nothing. 
“Did they so settle it? The address is cowardly, and is on a 
par with all the party action this fall. Only an independent 
party, or a defeat will give it moral strength. 


The Tribune scolds the Prohibition Republicans because 
they refuse to support Gen. Sigel, who has done his best to 
repeal the Excise law and abolish the Sabbath. Party disci- 
pline does not avail. Rev. George Lansing Taylor declared 
against him and others followed. What New York wants is 
a Prohibition party. Zhe Tribune opposed the Anti-slavery 
party for 16 years of its existence and then adopted it. So 
will it the new party. 


Gov. Claflin has had five organized parties against him, one 
of them professedly Republican, all but ene of them rum, 
and that rum and water. If he wins it will be a great tri- 
umph. But the State is largely demoralized, and only a 
Prohibitory party can save it. So all wise men are saying. 


The New York Advocate has found a poet to sing the praises 
of Anti-lay representation. As this is the only poem that has 
been written on either side of the debate it is worthy of pres- 
entation. It isa very admirable composition, full of genius, 
rhyme, and reason. It is thus introduced :— 


“One blast upon his bugle horn, 
Is worth a thousand men.” 


The Editor of the Advocate recently sung, in somewhat 
lugubrious strains, “ Come on, my partner in distress,” etc. 
I hope he will now, seeing his hands are so greatly strength- 
ened, change his melody somewhat and give us (what he will 
not find in any of the books) something like the follow- 
ing :— 

** No longer ‘ in distress ’ we bide, 
But gladly welcome to our side, 
As compeers in the fight, 
The Northern, with its learned Lore, 
Ani Merrill famed in days of yore, 
And Fuller — men of might, 
Whose pens the truth can well unfold 
And make Lay Delegation hold 
Its boastings within bound, * 
And shows its ‘ shouting ’ is all sham, 
Its ‘ victory’ what none can claim 
On General Conference ground.” 


The old lady who asked “ Who will poet for the Methodists 
now Charles Wesley is dead?” is answered. The coming 
man is come. True, he pays small regard to truth, neither 
Dr. Fuller, Merrill, or Lore, supporting his side; but then 
poets are granted license — and that our new Church Lau- 
reate freely indulges in. Long may he wave. 


> 





PERSONAL, 


Rev. H. W. Warren delivered a fine lecture in Trinity 
Church, Charlestown, on the evening of the 21st ult., on 
“ What one brings from Europe.” The lecture was illus- 
trated on a blackboard and by a diagram, which added much 
to the interest. 


At the residence of Hon. Edward F. Porter of East Boston, 
the golden wedding of his parents was celebrated last week 
Tuesday. Their nine-children were all present and a large 
number of other relatives. The occasion was one of much 
interest. 


A farewell testimonial was given to Rev. Mr. Spragde by 
his friends at the hall of the Washington Street M. E. Church 
last Thursday evening. Addresses were made by several 
brethren, and a present made of the value of ——. His de- 
parture will be greatly regretted by his society and brethren. 

Mrs. Samuel Dow of Westfield died last Friday. She was 
greatly beloved by all the ministers who have been stationed 
over our Church in that place, as well as by her neighbors 
and friends. A nobler heart never beat. Full of courage, 
faith, and mental vigor, strong-minded and strong-hearted, 
cheerful and ready, her name will long be a benediction to 
that people. Her only child is the wife of Rev. Mr. Woods, 
who is under appointment for Buenos Ayres. The sympa- 
thies of multitudes of loving friends will be with the smitten 
family. 

A very wide-awake Woman’s Suffrage meeting was held 
at Hartford, last week. Rev. Dr. Cummings was invited to 
open the Convention with prayer, and to address it. His 
engagements at Chelsea prevented his compliance with this 
request. Henry Ward Beecher, Mrs. Howe, Mr. Garrison, 
and others addressed the meeting. 

A steamer was burned a hundred miles below St. Louis 
last Thursday night, and two hundred lives lost by fire and 
drowning. Cause — deck hands playing cards with a lighted 
candle among the hay. 

In our article on Rev. Mrs. Van Cott last week, “ first 
regular preacher,” should have been “ first regular female 
preacher.” 

Rey. Dr. Adams of this city, has left on a voyage to Cal- 
ifornia and the East. If he is able to “ take notes” of the 
journey and to write them out with his comments, he will 
produce one of the choicest books of travel ever written. No 
writer holds a more graceful pen, and none has a pen fuller 
of grace. May his health be restored and he return to us 
laden with the rich supplies of travel, and give us of its choic- 





est fullness. 
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The Methovist Church. 


—— 
MAINE. 


Hotuis.— Rev. S. B. Sawyer writes: “We are holding 
some evening meetings in this place which are attended with 
most glorious results. Very much of the divine presence is 
realized in every meeting. Many of God’s children who 
attend are rejoicing in a full salvation, and others are ear- 
nestly seeking for it. Some eight or ten precious souls have 
sought, and we trust, found the Saviour, and bid fair to be of 
great service in the Redeemer’s cause.” 


Surry.— Rev. J. Fawcett writes: ‘We have enjoyed in 
this town for a year past, a steady religious interest. A year 
ago we formed a class of six members which has increased to 
thirty. Seventeen have united in full communion since Con- 
ference ; seven have been baptized, and others are waiting for 
the ordinance. Besides our Sabbath preaching services we 
hold weekly two social meetings, a class-meeting, and a 
young people’s meeting, all of which are well attended, and 
are usually seasons of great interest and blessing. Many 
others in the community are interested about their souls’ sal- 
vation. 

“ The friends of the pastor and his family met at the parson- 
age on the 20th inst., and after a pleasant interview, left us, 
in money and useful articles, $45, for which they have our 
warmest thanks.” 


Cutter.— Rev. Mr. Helmershausen writes: “ Our friends 
at Cutler were building a church for the worship of God, and 
rejoicing in the midst of a good revival of religion, when the 
tornado of the night of October 4, laid their church in ruins. 

“They had no convenient place of worship, and were making 
a most earnest effort to complete the church before winter, and 
would have been successful. Without this disaster their bur- 
dens were very heavy. Their zeal and enterprise had been 
very commendable. The second morning after the gale they 
recommenced work on the church. The loss is at least, one 
thousand dollars. 

“This will be the only church in town. They need and 
ought to receive help. If‘ God helps those who help them- 
selves,’ all good people should mind the same rule. The 
friends here have done nobly, and merit sympathy and mate- 
rial aid. 

“ Allow me to suggest to the ministers of the East Maine 
Conference, that each one take a collection for the Church 
Extension Society, with special reference to this case. Make 
an earnest plea. Geta good collection. The committee can 
appropriate the funds accordingly. Or, if you prefer, make a 
special effort in some other way, to help these your faithful 
brethren. 

“ The ladies here have toiled long and hard towards this en- 
terprise. Will not the ladies in the several charges, through 
their sewing circles, or in some other way lend a helping 
hand, and God will bless you all ? 

“ Will any friends, in or out of the State, lend a helping 
hand? Maine raises noble men and women. Many of them 
go away from us and our ranks are kept reduced. If our 
sons and daughters, in the regions beyond, should read this 
appeal, will they come over and help us?” 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Portsmoutu.— Rev. H. L. Kelsey sends us the following 
gratifying item: “ We had a sale of pews last Thursday 
evening that put us beyond any risk of debt. Others have 
been sold since. ‘They are being rapidly taken, and our 
house is filled as never before since my being here. Our 
finances are better than the highest calculations made at the 
start.” 





VERMONT. 


The St. Johnsbury District Preachers’ Association, met at 
Craftsbury, October 12th. The exercises were of an inter- 
esting and profitable character. 

M. V. B. Knox, of Barton, preached a good sermon on 
Tuesday evening. Wednesday was very fully and pleasantly 
occupied. A prayer-meeting was held in the morning at 
eight o’clock. 

During the day the published programme was taken up. 
J. W. Bemis read a carefully prepared essay on “‘ Regenera- 
tion, its Nature and Extent.” P. Merriil read a vigorous essay 
on “ The Importance of Church Discipline.” C. Tabor read 
an essay on “ The Duty of the Church to Educate Young 
Men for the Ministry.” 

In the evening R. H. Barton preached a vital sermon on 
“ Holitess,” and H. A. Spencer read a very sound essay on 
“ The Scriptural Doctrine of Sanctification.” 

P. Merrill, I. Luce, E. C. Bass, were appointed a committee 
to prepare a memorial on the death of Rev. Geo. H. Bickford. 

The next session of the Association is to be at Danville, 
Dec. 14th, one o'clock, Pp. M. 


Depicatory Services ar Wittiston. — The dedicatory 
services of the new M. E. Church at Williston were held 
according to announcement, Wednesday, the 13th ult. The 
day was exceedingly unpsupitious and railroad travel sus- 
pended, still there was a goodly number in attendance, and 
the services of a very interesting character. Rev. S. D. 
Brown, of New York Conference, preached an admirable 
sermon. 

The following clergymen were present and took part: 
Revs. J. Chase, D. W. Dayton, L. S. Walker,— Maynard, 

pastor,— Patterson, and M. Ludlum, pastor 
of the church. 


The house is a neat and substantial structure, costing, in- 
cluding the organ, $17,000, and is free from debt. 

The time of holding the Educational Convention has been 
changed to November 11. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
OrvEans.— Rev. C. Stokes writes: “‘ We have some revi- 
val interest on this charge. Since the camp-meeting, the 
church is very much quickened.” 


Cuerry Vattey.— The church in this place, of which 
Rev. Burtis Judd is pastor, has just been remodeled and en- 
larged to meet the wants of this thriving village. It has also 
been beautified by frescoing and recarpeting, and is now one 
of the pleasantest churches in our Conference. 

The Garden Street Church, Lawrence, have nearly com- 
pleted a fine brick parsonage adjoining their church. It will 
be opened with religious services this month. An excellent 
revival has been going forward in this church since camp- 
meeting. Over sixty have been converted. Bro. Carter is 
doing a great work. 


Rev. Mr. Earle is holding meetings at Centenary Church, 
South Boston. They are very powerful. The Spirit falls 
upon the multitude, and there are signs of abundance of 
rain. 

The Winthrop Street Church will not be dedicated on the 


7th inst., as announced. It is not quite ready. The time is 
net fixed. 


The Springfield Church will be dedicated about the 1st of 
December. 


Bonn’s Vittace.— Rey. W. M. Hubbard writes: “ Our 
little church in this place, though small, is by no means in- 
considerable or inefficient. I have never found a more united 
band of Christian brethren and sisters, or a church more 
willing to lift, and lift heartily, and all together for the sup- 
port of the gospel. 

“Our sisters held on the evenings of the 20th and 2lst, 
their annual festival, the net profits of which amounted to 
$250, to be appropriated to meeting the current expenses of 
the year. 

“Our brethren here believe not only in supporting the 
preacher, but in sustaining the means of grace. Though we 
have a membership of only fifty, our prayer and class meet- 
ings are better attended than in many of our larger churches. 
Of course the Captain of our salvation is with us. A goodly 
number have been converted and have joined the praying 
army. And, though on the banks gf a stream, and in a man- 
ufacturing village, we stood high and dry during the flood, 
and some of our good sisters really believe that the reason 
why we escaped unharmed is because they do so mnch for 
the Lord.” 


The Walnut Street Church, Chelsea, was reopened last 
Thursday. Rev. Dr. Cummings preached an able sermon from 
“For this cause He is not ashamed to be called their God.” 
He took strong and bold positions. The Church was the 
beloved of God, and His representative. It must control the 
world, and though it may not be right to make church mem- 
bership a test of civil office, yet church principles should con- 
trol this sphere. Our fathers were right in their idea if 
wrong in its application. A levee was held in the evening 
in whose exercises Rev. Messrs. Thayer, Twombly, Cum- 
mings, and others participated. Govs. Chamberlain and 
Claflin were prevented from being present. Three mem- 
bers of the family of W. C. Brown, esq., furnished delight- 
ful music. The house has had galleries introduced and a 
new pulpit, and is otherwise improved. Steps will probably be 
taken soon, in conjunction with the Bellingham Church, for 
the establishment of a third church in this city. 

Hanover Street is to be widened all its length in the spring. 
Our beautiful church is to come down. Its trustees propose 
to retain a suitable place of worship in that vicinity, and if 
the brethren of the other churches will codperate, to reérect 
their present church atthe South End. ‘This will give us a 
new church in a very important section. It should be en- 
gaged in by all our brethren, It is a very necessary enter- 
prise. Let all heip in starting it. 

<n 
RHODE ISLAND. 

Provipence District MImgsTERIAL ASSOCIATION .— 
This body held its meeting at Phenix, R. I., Oct. 18th to 
20th. Earnest, practical sermons were preached by Rev. 
C. H. Titus of Warren, and Rev. J. W. F. Barnes, of Provi 
dence. Rev. A. N. Bodfish read an essay on “ The Interme- 
diate State,” Rev. D. A. Whedon, D. D., on “ Pulpit Man 
nerisms,” and Rev. J. D. King on “ The Bible as an Edu- 
cator.” These were all carefully prepared and of a very 
high order of merit. Although several brethren appointed to 
take part were not present, the time was spent very profitably 
upon the articles presented. It admits of question, whether 
there are not usually too many subjects considered at sucl: 
gatherings, to allow the proper treatment of each. 








NEW YORK. 


Hongorsr Fauus. — Rev. A. B. Earle, the “ Evangelist,”’ 
has preached here twenty-five times during the last eleven 
days, to three churches united, and many have come ii 
from other towns, and about one hundred came forward las: 
evening, and committed themselves to the Lord as subjects 
of prayer, and quite a number have found a Saviour, and ar: 
able to give a good reason for the hope there is in them. Bro 
Earle leaves soon for Amherst, Mass., and thence to Nashville, 
Tenn. ~ 








NATIONAL CAMP-MEETING. 


Rev. W. McDonald writes us from Philadelphia: “It 
may be gratifying to the readers of the Heratp to know that 
the National Camp-meeting Committee met in Philadelphia on 
the 20th inst., for the purpose of fixing the time and place for 
the next national gathering. Invitations were presented 
from Chicago, East Genesee Conference, West Branch, Pa., 
Newburgh, N. Y., Round Lake, Oakington, Md., Yarmouth 
Port, and Hamilton. Committees were present from West 
Brauch, Round Lake,Oakington, and Newburgh, to press their 
claims. ‘The Committee were for a time in doubt what should 
be done under the circumstances. But in answer to earnest 
prayer, they came to the conclusion that there should be, in- 
stead of one, three meetings held the coming season ; one at 
Hamilton, June 2ist, one at Oakington, near Havre de Grace, 
Md., July 12th; and one at Des Plaines, near Chicago, Lil. 
These meetings will be attended by all the members of the 
Committee, sixteen in number. So far as the Committee are 
able to learn, these appointments are generally satisfactory. 
They have been forced to this course by the numerous calls 
coming from all parts of the land. May the Lord put His seal 
upon these gatherings, as He has upon those already held, 
and more abundantly.” 





THE PACIFIC COAST M. E,. CHURCH. 
The California Advocate sums up the number of the members 
of the three Pacific Conferences, Nevada, California, and Or- 
egon as 11,632. Of this number 1,787 are probationers. 





TEXAS. 
Courrssizs. — Rev. George W. Honey, Presiding Elder 
of Galveston District, M. E. Church, at the dedication of a 
M. E. Church at Columbia, Brazoria Co., Texas, describes 
the occasion and visit in Zhe New Orleans Christian Advo- 
cate ;— 


The M. E. Church at Columbia, Brazoria County, Texas, 
was dedicated to the service of Almighty God, July 18th. 
Sermon by the Presiding Elder. We were assisted in the 
exercises by Rev. Dr. Byers, of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church. 

Our treatment at the hands of all the citizens of Brazoria 
County, both black and white, has been of the kindest nature, 
which gives us great pleasure to record. 

The Kev. Mr, Sheppard, pastor of the M. E. Church South, 
gave us a pressing invitation to visit his interestigg family, 
which invitation we gladly accepted. We spent a very pleas- 
ant time with his accomplished wife and family, and prom- 
ised ourselves to accept their kind invitation to visit them 

ain. 

Our work on the district at large is in a prosperous condi- 
tion, and we are encouraged. 


in 


J 
New Cxvurcne LEpirices — Incorrecr Statistics. — 
Some “ remarkable ” statistician has gotten up the following 
tabular statement of churches dedicated and societies organ- 
ized during the past year, and sent it on its round of the press. 
We find it in several of our exchanges : — 












atta teed 
BaQthss . .. cccdecccescccccccccccedecveseseces 58 ~ 43 
Presbyterian. .. 47 40 
Congregational. 88 26 
Methodist. .... 72 - 
DARRRIEBs 0:0 0 0.0.05 6.000 co cnvncescvectscccseese 34 _ 
Gonmam Batermad. .6cccocessccccccescccesses Jo — 
IRON. . o.oo 0008s cocvetccconsccessenesocs sp ll 
PN htc. vicevce cece tnseceuscenssanbie 1 2 
MesaVIAR. 2.20000: ccvesccssccesses vesccese 1 
Total 271 122 


So tar as the Methodist Episcopal Church is concerned the 
above figures are utterly untruthful. In this Church the net 
increase of churches (houses of worship) last year was jive 
hundred and seventy. Ot course all of them were * dedicated.” 
Besides these, over one hundred and forty new and improved 
churches were built to substitute old ones, making the num- 
ber of dedications of Methodist Episcopal churches during 
the last year seven hundred and ten. The estimated value of 
these new edifices, including the improvements on old ones, 
was (as is shown by the summaries of the reports of several 
boards of trustees and pastors) nearly six millions of dollars. 
— The Christian Advocate. 





CONFERENCE VOTE. 


For Against, 
Galitraele, . d000000ccercccccvececcesecseces 67 19 
Comtval Germam. eo cccccccsccsccccccccccece 65 
Central Illinois. .......s.ccccscscccceseces 107 
Comtral Ohlo. ...ccccccccccccccccsesccccce 56 
Cincimmats. ...ccccccccccccscccccccsccccccs 93 > 
OOMOERED, oo cccccccccccccccrccccccccceeces 10 
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The Christian AWlorld. 
—r— 
MISSION FIELD. 

** All the earth shall be filled with the glory of the Lord.’ — Num. xiv. 21. 
An Important Movement.— At the Sunday-school Con- 
vention for Boston District, held at Newtonville, on the 13th 
inst., a spirited discussion arose on the formation of Juvenile 
Missionary Societies according to the requirement of the 
Discipline, and it was ascertained that in only about one 
third of the Sunday-schools of the District, such societies at 
present existed. A resolution was passed quite unanimously, 
requesting all the Sunday-schools of the district to organize 
such societies, and that in addition to the usual collections in 
said schools for missionary purposes, each member of the 
schools be requested to pay five cents each toward liquidat- 
ing the debt of the General Missionary Society, and that the 
Secretary of the Sunday-school Union at New York, be re- 
quested to issue circulars to all the Sunday-schools in the 
Church to unite with the schools on this District, in the five 
cent movement. We regard this as an important step towards 
removing the crushing debt now resting on the Missionary 
Soeiety, and if all the Sunday-schools in the Church will 
unite in this work, the debt will at once be cancelled. 

all the schools say it shall be done ! 


Cuina. — Since the commencement of missionary labor in 
China by Dr. Marshman in 1799, a period of exactly seventy 


years, 338 missionaries have labored among the Chinese, and | 


their average term of service has been about seven anda haif 
years ; 174 of the number are now in the field. Of these 338 
missionaries 4 have labored from 30 to 50 years, 17 from 20 
to 30 years, and 60 from 10 to 20, and 220 for less than 10 
years. China is supposed to contain a population of nearly 
400,000,000 ; and think of it, 174 Christian missionaries to 
christianize and save this vast population ! 


Foorrrint or Buppu.— Miss Dean and Miss Fielde, mis- 
sionaries connected with the Chinese Mission of Bangkok, 
recently visited the “‘ Footprint of Buddh,” at Pra Bat, near 
Ayuthia. Miss Fielde thus describes the visit in the J/ission- 
ary Magazine : — 

“ At Pra Bat landing, a day’s journey above Ayuthia, we expected to ob- 
tain elephants for riding out to the “ sacred footprint.” But as this is 
not the season for pilgrimages to that spot, there were none to be had, and 
we were fain to be content with lesser steeds, which the Governor of the 
little town promis@i to have ‘‘ all saddied, all bridied, all fit fora’’ jaunt 
before daylight the next morning. Daylight appeared but the horses did 
not, until some of our party with the boatman, had scoured the adjacent 
fields, and explored somewhat distant regions of country and collected a 
sufficient number for our use. 

** On these we rode out through the rice-fields and bamboo-forests, and in 
four hours came to the mountain whose rock holds the imprint of buddh’s 
foot. This is five feet long, one and a half feet wid@} and eight inches deep, 
with faint impressions of toes, all of the same size. It is evidently not a 
work of nature, and could scarcely be called a work of art. Priestcraft and 
credulity have made it. A high temple, gilded outside and inside, has been 
reared over it, twenty-five feet equare, is covered with matting, plaited in 
solid silver. On the walls and floor offerings have accumulated, and are 
much more curious than the footprint itself. There are miscellaneous arti- 
cles from many countries — vases, gold and silver trees, such as are brought 
from the provinces as tribute to the king, embroidered slippers, tea-pots 
made of the shell of the ostrich egg, of carved stone, and of precious met- 
als; European children’s toys, Chivese carriages, pictures, candlesticks, 
gold cloth, etc., in heterogenous heaps. Once s year water is poured into 
the footprint and afterward put into silver vessels... Stagnant and filthy as 
it is, the devotees rub their heads with and swallow it, as a preventative of 
disease.” 


Nortuern Inp1a.—A missionary writes : “ There was, on 
the whole, a great readiness on the part of the people to hear 
the Gospel. In villages of moderate size, sometimes nearly 
all the men would come to hear.” Should they not have the 
privilege of hearing the glorious gospel ? 


Burman.— A missionary in Burmah describes the early 
condition of the Karens, and adds important information 
which will be interesting to our readers. He says: — 


“ Henthada is a large Burmese town situated on the right bank of the 
Irrawadi River, about a hundred miles from its mouth. It is the central 
town of a large district, and, though no Karens live in it, it is the station 
of the Karen missionary of the district. 

** The Karens are a wild people, formerly severely oppressed by the Bur- 
mans,and driven in consequence to secluded and remote places, off the 
rivers and lines of travel. They have no large towns, and originally had 
no books, no written language. But they had a most precious tredition, 
which prevented them from embracing the idolatrous practices of their Bur- 
man masters, and ie their hearts very accessible to the gospel, when first 
presented to them the white foreigner. By that tradition they were led 
to look forward to a time when white men from the weet would bring to 
them books and religion aud deliverance. 

** Accordingly, during the first years of missionary effort among them, 
thousands became hopefully converted and embraced the new religion with 
great joy. Since that time their language has been reduced to writing, the 
whole Bible has been translated, thousands of the young have been par- 


Let 





tially educated, and a training school for candidates for the ministry has | 


been established 
glad.’” 


* The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we aro 


Missionary Apvocarse. — Don’t fail to read this interest- | 


ing monthly. If you do not receive it, your pastor will fur- 
nish itto you. Apply to him at once. It should be read by 
every member of the Church. 
GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
EPISCOPAL. 


of the Episcopal Church, and late President of Geneva Col- 
lege, N. Y., has recently gone over to the Romish Church. 
He Willjgoon repent of his folly and blindness. Zhe Protes- 
tant Chutrehman says : — 

We make this sad announcement in our columns not only 
to express our sympathy which we feel for Dr. Stone, whose 
awaking sooner or later must be most painf ot Only to 
express Our sympathy with those who, being nearest to him, 





are most deeply distressed, but to ask where lies the respon- 

| sibility of such a lamentable fall. 

| We do not hesitate to say, and we believe that nine out of 
ten of our readers will say, that blame attaches in a great 
measure to us all. If we use a service-book in which the 
Romish ideas of priesthood and priestly absolution are sanc- 
tioned, in which an undue importance is attached to Church 


authority and to the efficacy of ministerial acts, then we our- | 


selves are putting our young men in a Romeward way; we 
are filling their minds with ideas which, under certain influ- 
ences, will inevitably lead to Rome. ... . We hope that this 
sad perversion will lead in all directions to “ great searchings 
of heart.” Let parents and teachers be instructed by it. Let 


those who hoid the chief places of authority in our Church be | 
Let us all ask 


reminded of their high and awful responsibility. 
ourselves, and that before God, whether we will any longer 
allow our Church to be a nursery to that apostate communion 
which the Spirit of Ged Himself has styled Zhe Mother of Har- 
lots and Abominations of the Earth. 


BAPTIST. 


Women Devecates.— The Central Union Baptist Asso- 


. . , » | 
ciation of Pennsylvania recently received a lady as one of 


their delegates, and passed the following resolution on the 
subject : — 

Whereas, Some surprise was expressed at the appointment of a sister dele- 
gate to this body ; 

Resolved, That we regard such appointment as proper, and we will wel- 
come our sisters —** Last at the cross, and first at the sepulchre” — to 
seats in our body. 

East Harpwick, Vr.— Meetings for conference and 
prayer are fully attended, and the manifestations of the con- 
verting power of the Holy Spirit, as described by an eye-wit- 
ness, remind us of the former days, when revivals bore the 
unmistakable marks of a Divine agency. 


The Baptist Church in Northboro’, one of the most benevo- 
lent churches in the State, according to its ability, has re- 
cently purchased the house in which its pastor has been living 
for a parsonage ; the entire cost, except less than a hundred 
dollars, having been raised within the society limits. — Watch- 
man. 


The Rev. G. F. Warren, for the past two years pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Malden, and prior to that for seven years 
pastor of the Worthen Street Church at Lowell, has accepted 
a cordial and unanimous call to the pastorate of the Bowdoin 
Square Baptist Church in this city. 


We have made inquiry of others ; we have done our best to 
comprehend it; and it all comes back to this—and we say 
it with the kindest feeling toward our Baptist brethren, and 
with the sincerest sorrow that it should be so — the essence of 
their invitation to the Lord’s table is just and only this: “To 
those who have professed faith in Christ, and been baptized as 
we have.” — Congregationalist. 


A Baptist paper says: “ The reading of the Scriptures in 
the houses of the people is welcomed by increasing numbers. 
Many copies of the Bible are purchased, and some given away 
to those too poor to buy. Portions of the Testament are 
widely diffused. Our Missionary Union has twenty-four 
stations and out-stations in Poland, the central point being 
Kiciny. Last year 157 converts were baptized. The total 
membership of the churches was 475, being a gain of 123 over 
the preceding year.” 





ROMAN CATHOLIC. 


American Bisnors in Rome.— The London Globe says: 
“A portion of the Doria Palace, in Rome, has been let for 
three months by Prince Doria-Panfili, for 8,000 napoleons, for 
the purpose of being fitted up as an hotel and restaurant dur- 
ing the sittings of the Council, not for cardinals and bishops 
only, but for the public generally. Inthe splendid apartments 
built for Donna Olympia, any man with « few francs in his 
pocket may soon take his plain, quiet meal. What vicissi- 
tudes, it may well be said, does not the world live to witness 
in lordly palaces, as well asin poor men’s huts! Of all the 
purpled dignitaries soon to be seen rolling in their gilded 
chariots on the Pincian Hill, the American bishops, it is be- 
lieved, will be by far the richest. A Romanist banker from 
Missouri has been specially appointed by them to manage 
their financial affairs during their stay in Rome.” 


The Pope has ordered the manufacture of 500 caskets, 
which will be presented to the Bishops of the Council. 
These caskets are meant to hold such relics as the Bishops 
may be wont to exhibit in their cathedrals, or to place under 
the altars consecrated thereby. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Turninc Orr THe O_p Preacners.— A correspondent 
says in a private letter: “ How discouraging it must be to 
young men contemplating the ministry to know (as it seems 
to be almost certain) that when they have arrived to the ma- 
turity of their powers, and the height of their professional 
acquirements, both in experience and in knowledge, their 
Church will think it high time Uyet eome stripling had taken 
their place.” — Evangelist. 

Younc Men’s Convention. — At the recent Convention 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations, the following res- 
olutions were passed : — 

Resolved, That it is the profound sense of this Convention that the time 


bas fully come when each indiyidual member wiust consecrate himself to 
the work of Christ as never before. 

Resolved, That as members of our Common Head we recognize both from 
our failures and successes in the past, that the only source of success in 
our personal and collective efforts is the presence of God's Spirit, with His 
convicting and converting power. 

Resolved, That as we descend from the Mount, where we have com- 
mused with our Lord and with each other, we will goto our several fields, 
solemuly consecrated to labor for the immediate conversion of souls. 

Buyai.t Fietps Burtat Grounp. — The English Campo 
Santo, the old cemetery in Bunbill-fields, after being literally 
made decent to the eye and feelings of the public, will be open 


| to general inspection to-morrow, after some little matter of 
Tue Last Perversion To Romanisu. — Rev. Dr. Stone, | 











ceremony on the part of the Lord Mayor and municipality. 
The Atheneum remarks, that there is no place wherein nobler 
dust reposes than here. Men whose names are among the 
dearest treasures of memory sleep here, awaiting the Great 
Awaking. 


The work of the London Missionary Society is growing so 
mightily in the capital and central districts of Madagascar, 
that the directors have resolved to send five additional mis- 
sionaries to that island next May. There are now some 140 
separate congregations in the Merino and Batsileo countries 


| requiring regular visitation. About 120 chapels are being 
| built or enlarged, and in some of them 1,000 people assemble 
every Sunday. — English Independent. 


Exeter Hay. — The whole of the interior of Exeter Hall 
has been redecorated. The main hall has been very richly 
| treated in color, more so in fact than any other public build- 
| ing of the kind in London ; the large coved ceiling is divided 
| up by bands of yellow, and by wreaths of red and green upon 
white, into geometrical forms, upon a greenish blue ground ; 
| 





the walls are a warm fawn color, with pilasters of light green, 
| and all the enrichments — which are excellent examples of 
| Greek ornament— have been painted in bright colors; the 
| whole being supported by a dado paneled in vermilion and 
black. The large organ is painted richly, and gilded, to cor- 
respond with the rest of the work; and the whole of the orna- 
mental work is Pompeian in character. 


| Mexico. — The Christian World contains a letter from Miss 
| Rankin, in which she describes the cheering prospects of 
Christian labor in Mexico. The whole country is open to 
| Protestant Christianity. Multitudes of the Catholics are in- 
quiring after the truth as it is in Jesus. Cannot our Mission- 
ary Society give attention to this inviting field? A rich har- 
vest may be gathered there. 





The Presbyterian and Congregational Convention of Wis- 
consin (it has 11 Presbyterian and 164 Congregational 
churches), met October 7th in Sparta. The tobacco question 
was discussed in a manner that would have delighted Dr. 
Trask, and strong resolutions passed. During the year 785 
have been added on profession, and the membership of the 
175 churches is 11,552. The Sunday-schools have 16,398 
scholars, and $20,779 are reported as contributed for benevo- 
lent purposes in addition to the congregational expenses. 
The question of employing evangelists to aid pastors was 
thoroughly discussed, and with a general result in favor of 
such men as Messrs. Potter, Avery, and Clark. 


A German Reformed church in Philadelphia was to be sold 
for a debt of $35,000, a short time since. At a meeting of the 
members to consider an offer, one of them said: “ Brethren, I 
am opposed to the sale of the church. Providence has put it 
into my power to relieve you of this indebtedness, and I feel 
it my duty todo so. It would, however, neither be just to 
me, nor best for you, that I should pay the debt alone. Do 
what you can towards reducing it, and I will assume the bal- 
ance.” The congregation raised about $10,000, and he pays 
the balance. 











THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. 
DR. PORTER'S DEFENSE. 
We give all the important portions of this defense. 
To the Editors of Zion’s Herald :— 


I propose to vindicate myself against the published rumors 
without taking any advantage of their origin or object, and 
leave the matter until further action may seem necessary. It 
is by no means ceftain that there has been any fraud, even to 
the amount of one dollar. 

The substance of these rumors, in their worst form is, that 
having charge of supplying the Book Concern with paper, I 
employed my “son,” or “sons,” to purchase it, and allowed 
him, or them, to charge the house a heavy commission, which 
commission I shared with him or them, whereas it was my 
duty to buy it myself on the best attainable terms. (See 
Evening Post of September 21.) 

To this I reply :— 

1. That it was never made my special duty to buy the 
paper for the Concern at all, either by virtue of my appoint- 
ment, or by any arrangement between Dr. Carlton and my- 
self. Nor was it wise for me to undertake it, knowing little 
of the business and being necessarily absent from the city 
much of the time. Besides, I found another man, of long ex- 
perience and unquestioned skill and integrity, occupied with 
that work when | entered the office. 

2. I therefore never bought a pound of paper during the 
whole twelve years of my connection with the Concern, 

8. Nor did I employ my son to purchase paper, or allow 

him any commission whatever, great or small. Neither am I 
aware that he was employed by any other party to do this 
work. 
* 4. When I entered upon my duties as assistant agent in 1856, 
I found Mr. S. J. Goodenough, before referred to, acting as the 
regular purchaser of paper for the printing department, of 
which he was the honored foreman. He did this work under 
the general supervision of the agents during the entire term 
of my service, having been instructed to buy the paper and 
other supplies for the printing-oflice where he could get them 
cheapest for cash. When my son (not “ sons”) went into the 
paper trade, in 1859, I called Mr. Goodenough’s attention to 
the fact, and said that it was not likely that he could furnish 
us with much paper as low as we could buy it of others. 
Should he be able to do so in any case, I would be glad to 
have him patronize him if he thought best, but “Not TO Give 
HIM ONB MILL MORE THAN HE COULD BUY IT FOR ELSE- 
WHERE;” and so far as I know or have reason to believe, he 
followed this last injunction to the letter. This was the ut- 
most of my favoritism to my son in the matter of buying 
paper. After the first year or two, I knew little more of his 
business than of that of any other dealer. He has continued 
in the regular trade ever since as a “wholesale paper dealer,” 
having at his command the whole production of sundry mills, 
and the agency for certain other classes of paper manufactured 
and entirely controlled by the largest mill-owners in the 
country. Mr. Goodenough bought more or less of him, but 
always, as I understood at the time, and now believe, as low 
as he could buy it of any other party, and often lower. In 
confirmation of this statement, which will be attested by oath, 
if necessary, I have the privilege of presenting the following 
certificate : — 

“ This is to certify that I held the position of superintendent of the print- 
ing department of the Methodist Book Concern during the entire agency 
of Rev. Dr. Porter, and that it devolved upon me to purchase ali the 
supplies for said department. I never knew of Dr. Porter's purchasing any 
paper or appointing his son to do so; nor did he ever instruct me to pur- 
chase paper of his son, or allude to this subject, except to say if I could buy 
anything of him as low as I could get it of any other party, he would be glad 
to have me do so; but he added, ‘don’t give Aim one mill more.’ I did buy 
some of his son, and always aimed at acting up to the Doctor's instruction. 
I further certify that I never knew that | was under the special supervision 
of Dr. Porter iu this branch of my duty, and I therefore consulted with 
both ageots from time to time, as ci quired. If there was 
anything improper or wrong in this part of the business, 1 must be held 
responsible, and not Dr. Porter ; and I am ready to answer for my manage- 
iment in all respects at the proper time and place. 





“8, J. Goopznovuea. 


** New Yorg, October 4, 1869.” 


It bas also been asserted that I had the special charge of 
buying supplies for the B 


, but this, too, is a mistake. 
, I found; Mr. Hoffman in 
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charge of this branch of the business as foreman, enjoying 
the entire confidence, as I understood, of the agents who pre- 
ceded me. He continued to purchase his supplies during my 
stay in the Concern, and left him there when | vacated in 
1868, an eflicient and faithful officer, as my assoviate and my- 
self fully believed. i never bought a doliar’s worth of stock 
for this department, though I occasionally compared the prices 
we were paying with those paid by the largest binderies of 
New York and Boston, as well as the prices charged by 
houses with which we had no dealings, to satisfy myself that 
we were buying at reasonable rates, and I did the same thing 
with regard to the purchases of paper and other supplies. 

Now, these being the facts in the case (and | have no doubt 
that Dr. Carleton, my superior officer for the whole time, Mr. 
Denham, our excellent cashier, and the book-keepers, will 
attest to them, and can confirm them by the books of the 
house), these being the facts, I say, where could my assumed 
“profits” come from? And what becomes of my rumored 
“fraud” in collusion with my son? Am I guilty, or not 
guilty? Gentlemen have kindly said to me personally, and 
published the same in the papers, that “if I did all that was 
rumored, it was nothing, as itis a common practice in com- 
mercial circles.” However this may be, 1 ask no such de- 
fense. 

Let it be proved that I took one penny of commissions from 
my son or any one else on account of purchases made for 
that concern, directly or indirectly, during the whole term of 
my twelve years’ service as agent, and I will consent to be 
branded as a THIEF AND 4 ROBBER. But no man will attempt 
to prove it. And no man who has known anything of my 
business principles and habits during the forty years of my 
public life, will believe it for one moment. Nor wiil any man 
whisper such a suspicion who does not consult interested parties 
outside of the house more than the official record of my doifigs. 
Instead of defrauding the concern as wickedly insinuated, I 
did thousands of dollars’ worth of extra literary and other 
service, for which I never received one dime, besides expend- 
ing at least a thousand dollars a year, for several years, of my 
private funds (earned before I went there), to meet the current 
expenses of my family. And I did this to aid in lifting that 
embarrassed Concern out of its more than one hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars indebtedness, occasioned by the late division ot 
the capital stock with the Church South, in which we found 
it, and place it on the solid foundation on which I had the 
pleasure of leaving it. 

After all this, and much more of the same kind, of which 
the Church knows little and the public less, to be summoned 
from the quiet retirement to which I had adjusted myself 
(in the hope of escaping the turmoil of Church responsibility 
and business, and of doing a little good), to defend myself 
against the foul rumors set afloat by some secret foe, is too 
grievuus to be borne without emotion. 

From whence, then, it will be asked, came all these rumors, 
and what is the inspiration and object of them? Of course, 
I can give no positive answer. They bear internal evidence of 
a specific origin and object. I have traced those against me 
to a personal source, and have written my theory of the case, 
but withhold it for the present that my defense may not be 
embarrassed by collateral issues. The only question to be 
settled now, is: Did Dr. Porter do what is alleged? If I have 
proved that be did not, to the satisfaction of those who have 
whispered the scandal for eight or ten years, as is truthfully 
declared by the papers that some have done, I trust they will 
take pains to retract the falsehood and repair the injustice 
done me; and I hope that editors who have given publicity 
to the rumored implications, will do me the justice to publish 
my defense, and otherwise seek to repair the damage unwit- 
tingly done. James PorTER, 

Late Assistant Agent of the Methodist Book Concern. 

New York, October 7, 1869. 








The Farm and Garden. 


Prepared for Ziom’s Hxnaup, by Jamus F. C. Hypa. 


Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will please 
address its Editor, care of Zion’s HeRaip. 


Work ror tHe Season.— Beers should be secured at 
once. 

Carrots may be gathered now. 

Leaves can be profitably gathered after a storm. 
make good bedding for cattle. 

Pioveautrne should not be forgotten. Itis well to plough old 
land as late as possible. 

Grare-vines should be pruned before very cold weather, 
especially if they are to be laid down. 

Tees can be set to advantage in the fall on all land where 
the water does not stand. 

CanpaGe should be secured before the hard-freezing nights. 
If they are to be kept until spring, they should be set in beds 
out of doors, and covered up with sea-weed, salt hay, or 
leaves. 

Turnirs are among the last things to be gathered, but they 
should be secured, if possible, before they freeze hard, for if 
allowed to freeze and thaw frequently, they do not keep so 
well. 


Farm Buripixnes.— The farmer should see that all his 
buildings are made fully secure before the cold winter weather 
comes on. The house should be made comfortable for the 
family, and the barns should be made comfortable for the 
stock. The old-fashioned baras, with cracks between the 
boards so wide that one can stick his hand through, are a 
poor place for cattle, especially if such barns are not full of 
hay. Of late years more care has been given to the subject 
of farm barns, and great improvement has taken place. Asa 


They 


general thing, every farmer will do what he can to make the | 


house he lives in comfortable, but sometimes we notice that 
even this is neglected, and a pane of glass is out, a clapboard 

- loose, a blind without a fastening, and other outs are noticea- 
ble about the house. This should not be so. Every farmer 
can, by a little extra effort, at least keep his buildings in a com- 
fortable and tidy condition, though they may not be costly 
and elegant. Let proper attention be given to this subject 
before the cold weather sets in, and then man and beast may 
have the benefit of the improvement through the cold weather 
which is close at hand. 
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Top-pressing Grass Lanps.— We have always had good 
success when we have top-dressed in the fall. On low lands 
it must be done at this season, or later, when the ground is 
frozen, because the ground is so soft in spring, the manure 
cannot be carted on to the fields. If spread in the fall, the 
rains soon wash down the lighter and more volatile part, and 
by spring when the snows go off, the grass feels the effects of 
the dressing and soon starts up vigorously. If we could have 
our choice of time to top-dress without injury to the field by 
cutting up the grass in carting on the manure, we should say 
early spring. Good, well rotted stable manure is perhaps*the 
best substance that can conveniently be’ secured for this pur- 
pose. We recommend salt lye when it can be had. When 
mixed with loam this substance is excellent for this purpose. 
Special manures, such as guano and superphosphate, make a 
very expensive dressing. Grass lands need and should re- 
ceive a top dressing every two or three years. 


To Keer Grapses.— Grapes can be easily preserved till 
spring if a little care is taken in the gathering and “ curing.” 
The bunches should be picked and carefully laid on large 
trays. Extensive raisers of grapes shiould have wooden trays, 
three feet in length, and from eighteen inches to two feet in 
width, and six to eight inches deep, with slanting sides like 
common trays. These should be made of slats of wood, or 
like baskets, so that the air may circulate through them. 
These trays must be placed in some epot where there is a free 
circulation of air, without artificial heat — an upper chamber, 
or apy out-room with the windows open, will answer. Great 
care should be taken in handling the grapes, for one crushed 
one will in a few weeks spoil the whole. 

When the grapes have remained for a week or two in the 
trays, they will have become somewhat hardened or “ cured” — 
the grape itself has lost but little moisture, its thick skin pre- 
vents that, but there has been some evaporation, and thereby 
less tendency to mould. If grapes are packed away direetly 
from the vines, they shrink, contract moisture, and are liable 
to decay ; consequently they arrive in market (if for sale), 
short in weight and in bad condition. When properly 
“cured,” put in perfectly dry wooden boxes, or in stone pots 
or tin cases. Place a layer of cotton, wool, or dry leaves on 
the bottom of the packing-case. We think the common fern, 
found plentifully in the forests and road-sides of our towns and 
villages, if gathered and dried, would prove the best preserva- 
tive for grapes in the world. It possesses rare powers of 
prevention against mould and decay, has a pleasant odor, 
dries quickly in the sun, and would doubtless prove of bene- 
fit. The English are using it, not only to preserve fruits, but 
for fish, fowl, and meat. We hope some of our grape growers 
will test its merits, and give the readers of Hearth and Home 
the benefit of their experiments. Over each layer of grapes a 
covering of leaves or cotton is spread. Three tiers of grapes 
are said to keep better than four or five. 

The boxes should be piaced in a cellar where the tempera- 
ture is cool and uniform — rot in a furnace-heated one, unless 
in a different compartment, with a happy medium between 
damp and dry —such a cellar as will keep apples well. 
March and April will find the grapes fresh and sweet as when 
gathered from the vines. 

We cannot all possess a “ preserving-house,” but we can 
keep grapes if we choose to take a little pains with them. — 
Hearth and Home. 


Growine Frew VaARIETIES.—A few years since our nurs- 
erymen appeared to be in a strife to see which should grow 
the greatest number of varieties of all the leading fruits. 

One, two, and even three hundred sorts of apples were 
often named ina single list, and other kinds of fruit in the 
same proportion, but of late we notice that the number of 
varieties offered is greatly reduced, and only a few of the very 
best retained. This change is certainly a great improvement, 
and shows progress in the right direction. 

e hope our nurserymen will continue to make choice 
selections for their customers, instead of offering so many 
varieties that their customers become confused by the multi- 
plicity of names.— /Lid. 


Litium Avratum.— Messrs. Standish & Co., nurserymen, 
at Ascot, England, have a plant of this lily eleven feet high, 
with one hundred blooms on a single stem. 

It is grown ina sixteen-inch pot, in leaf-mould, and was 
originally grown in a six-inch pot, having only received two 
shiitings in two years. 

Their success in thus growing it is attributed to the fact 
that they never disturb the bulbs, but pot them without 
breaking the ball or shaking the earth from them.— /bid. 


A New Ropsvus.—A writer in one of the English magazines 
draws attention to a new Rubus, R&. Leucodermis, which he 
states is an excellentfruit. He describes the plant he has as 
being tied to a stout stake, and having attained the height of 
twelve feet. From the base upward it is covered with branches 
bearing bright, orange-colored fruit of the size of the common 
blackberry, which hang in the greatest profusion. ‘The ber- 
ries are said to be juicy and of a rich flavor, somewhat be- 
tween the melon and pineapple. 

The wood has the appearance of having been whitewashed, 
hence the specific name. When the English praise any fruit 
of the blackberry tribe, it may be considered worthy of the 
attention of our smail-fruit growers in thls country.— /bid. 





| De Righteous ear. 


Rev. Danie, Wentworth, of Skowhegan, Me., died on Wednes- 
day morning, Oct. 20, 1869, aged 86 years. 

This Christian man was well known to all the members of the 
Maine Conference, of which he has been a member sixty years, 
twenty of whieh were spent in the effective ranks; but though su- 
perannuated for so long a time, yet he was ready to respond to all calls 
for labor and sympathy, filling vacant pulpits, and attending funer- 
als far and near; and in his early ministerial life he was very active 
and zealous. His sermons were admired by many, being clear, 
sound, and perfectly original; and he was highly esteemed as a 
preacher. Since his superannuation and residence at Skowhegan, 
he has been beloved as an exemplary Christian, of genial manners 
and warm sympathies; though, for several years past, he has been 
much confined to his home on account of rheumatic affection. 

He was born in Rochester, N. H., experienced religion in Port- 
land, Me., in 1806, and was licensed to preach in Milton, N. H., by 
Elijah Hedding, Presiding Elder of District. The same year 
he was received as a Conference probationer, at the Monmouth Con- 
ference. In 1811, he was ordained Deacon by Bishop McKendree, 
in Connecticut, near New London; and in 1813, he received Elder's 
ordination, in Vermont, from Bishop Asbury. He was married in 
1814, in Hampden, to Miss Elizabeth Holt. Twelve children have 
been born unto them, eight of whom now live to bless his memory. 





, 
A daughter, Iong afflicted by mental disability, passed to the better 
world a little in advance of her father, having died Sept. 7. 

Father Wentworth has been failing sinee last July, and his de- 
parture daily expected, July 26, while his children were in his 
room, and about his bed, feeling that he might soon die, he said to 
his daughter, Mrs. Snow, “ My daughter, it is not a matter of weep- 
ing, but of rejoicing; Iam going home.” At another date, with a 
joyful look, like a child who has been long absent ‘rom home, and 
is expecting to go home, he said, “I shall be in the spirit-land 
before sunset.” August 22,in company with Bros. Webber and 
Bush, I called to bid him farewell, expecting never again to see the 
light of his eye; and as Bros. Webber and Bush sang “ On Jordan’s 
stormy banks,”’ he would get a word in with them, now and then, 
till at last he cried, with all his power of voice, “ Glory! glory! my 
soul is happy.’ Yet he tarried on this side of Jordan; and when [ 
attended the funeral of his daughter, in September, he said, “I long 
for the day of my releaseS I am happy. Glory!’ Last week he 
said to Dr. Snow, “I am abundantly sustained; God is good — 
good to all." He died without a struggle or a groan. As the skill- 
fal musician lays his open palm upon his harp to deaden its vibra- 
tions, so Death gently touched his heart-strings, and he serenely fell 
asleep in Christ. C. C. Mason. 


Rey. Patrick Hoyt, of the Maine Conference, was born in 
Kast Ware, N. H., Jan. 4, 1827, and died in Monmouth, Me., Sept. 
22, 1869, in the 42d year of his age. 

Bro. Hoyt was awakened to a sense of his lost condition, out of 
Christ, in 1857, and found the Saviour precious to his soul, under the 
labors of Rev. George Briggs. He soon after united with the M. E. 
Church, in Rumford, Me. In 1862, he received license to preach. 
He joined the Maine Conference, May, 1865, and was ordained asa 
Local Deacon, May, 1866 ; was admitted into full connection in the 
Conference, May, 1867, and was ordained Elder, May, 1869. Bro. 
Hoyt possessed a mind of no ordinary cast. With an honest integ- 
rity of purpose, and a zeal calculated to carry out that purpose, he 
was active and eflicient in his Master’s cause. He greatly loved the 
Church of his choice, her doctrines, and polity; yet he possessed a 
catholic spirit and a kind heart, and he had a friendly and encour- 
aging word for all. He was not, in the common acceptation of the 
term, an educated man; neither was he a “blind leader of the 
blind.” He gave good evidence of being called of God to preach 
the Gospel. The Church in Rumford and Monmouth knew his 
“ faith and works,” and his untiring devotion to her best interests. 
It pleased the Lord to give him many seals to his ministry in both 
of these appointments. 

On the threshold, apparently, of a career of uncommon useful- 
ness, while ardently engaged in the duties of that calling he loved 
so well, he was suddenly summoned away. “ Death lay on him 
like an untimely frost!’ His life was fruitful, and his death a glori- 
ous triumph. Those who knew his life-work will hold him in affec- 
tionate remembrance. May the prayers of the Chureh ascend to 
God in behalf of the widow and her five fatherless children. 

Rumford, Me., Oct., 1869. 


Died, in Orleans, Sept. 22, 1869, Josrrm G. SLoAN, aged 69 
years. 
, Bro. Sloan was the subject of converting grace nearly fifty years 
ago, in a revival of religion in South Truro. He was born in Wells, 
Vt., Sept. 10, 1800. he tender ties of parental affection that were 
entwined around his heart, were early severed by the cold hand of 
Death; his father died when he was four years old, and his mother 
when he was only seven. His fond hopes were crushed, and bright 
visions faded. An orphan boy, he was cast upon the cold charities 
of the world. He came down to Truro, where he learned his trade 
asa carpenter. He removed to this place, and joined the M. E. 
Church, September, 1836. He was one of its most faithful mem- 
bers up tohis death. During his life and toils with this Chureh, he 
has fillea the offices of superintendent of the Sabbath-school, class- 
leader, steward, and trustee; the two last he filled up to his death. 
His piety was warm and deep. At our last camp-meeting, at Yar- 
mouth, he sought and found the blessing of perfect love. How glo- 
riously the Lord anointed him with holy joy! I thought, at the 
time, it was to labof more efficiently in his Church (which he dida 
few weeks), but now I think it was the anointing him for his burial. 
After one week's severe suffering, he died in holy triumph, 

CHARLES STOKES. 








Died, in Newburyport, Mass., Aug. 30, Mrs. Many ANN TREUER, 
aged 80 years. 

She was born in Germany; removed to.this country late in life; 
was converted at Newark, N.J., under the labors of Rev. Wm. 
Schwarz, when about 66 years of age; and during the remainder of 
her days, afforded a shining example to all who would truly follow 
Christ. Though poor in this world, she is rich in faith, and is, no 
doubt, gone to inherit the kingdom which God hath promised to 
them that love Him. M. E 


Died, in Bath, Me., Viexy R. Morse. 

Unostentatious, modest, unassuming, lady-like beyond her years, 
she was an ornament to the household, the Sunday-school, and the 
Society. In the bloom of life, she has departed; called away when 
her po of usefulness and enjoyment were enlarging; when she 
Was just entering upon the stage of trae womanhood. Her earthly 
career was short, but well spent. The longest life seems short; but 
hers, thus early closed, seems doubly short. Happy Vicky; her 
voyage of life is over, and she has arrived safely in the Haven of 
rest, where no storms gather, no winds blow, no vessels break from 
their moorings, no cries of anguish are heard, no shipwrecks are 
known; there she stands, just over the river, and from that beautiful 
city beckons us onward. 


Therefore, — 


“ Look forward! 

Though dark clouds of grief hang o’er thee, 
Brighter scenes are yet before thee, 
Which will peace and joy restore thee, 

Pure and sweet ; 
Scenes of happiness disclosing, 
In the future now reposing, 

Bliss complete. 


“ Press onward ! 

Upward, onward, still be pressing, 
Wait not till the promised blessing, 
Endless life, thou art possessing, 

That blest prize! 
Ugward! Onward! Do not linger ; 
Hie still points, with radiant finger, 

To the skies.” 


Gro. P. DAVENPorT. 

Sister Many A. Waker, of Hodgdon, Me., died Oct. 3, 1869, 
aged 63 years and 8 months. 5 

Sister Walker has long lived to honor Christ with her prayers and 
exhortations as a member of the M. E. Church. For months before 
Jesus called her home, her sufferings were great; but amid them all, 
she gloried in the cross of Christ. She had a word for all who 
called to see her, and her dying testimony showed a perfect conti- 
dence in Jesus. H. W. Bouron. 

Houlten, Oct. 17. 

Mrs. Mary T. Harprna, formerly of Haverhill, N. H., died in 
East Boston, Sept. 24, aged 77 years, 11 months. 

Having been a member of the Methodist Church for over fifty 
years, and possessing a marked Christian character, with strong 
faith, she ever delighted in the service of Jesus, trusting implicitly 
in Him. The memory and influence of her example and counsel 
will ever be cherished and revered by those who mourn her loss. 


= Williamsburg, Mass., Oct. 18, MarHER WARREN, aged 
years. 

He loved his Saviour and his Church. Like his wife, Anna M., 
who died two years ago, he was one of the earliest Methodists of 
Hampshire County. “Mey probably read every number of the 
Zioy’s Heraup ever issued. Both were ever fast friends of the 





preachers, and of the cause of ministerial education. 
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News Nores.— Another terrible disaster oc- 
curred on the Mississippi, on the evening of the 
7th ult. The steamer Stonewall, Scott, master, 
when about 45 miles above Cairo, took fire from a 
candle by which some of the passengers were card- 
playing. The burning vessel was run aground, but 
owing to the depth of water, only 30 persons suc- 
ceeded in landing, 200 having been drowned. —— 
The weather is cold and frosty in Great Britain. 
——tThe remains of the Ear] of Derby were interred 
at Knowsley, on the 28th ult., without ceremony. 
—— A man, with his wife and two children, were 
suffocated or burned to death in New York, on the 
might of the 28th. —— Spain is quiet. The Duke 
of Genoa is again talked of as king. Why don’t 
they elect a president, and have peace forever ? —— 
A State Woman's Suffrage Association was formed 
at Hartford, Conn., on the 28th. Gold was as 
low as 128 last week. —— George Peabody has 
been sick, but is slowly improving. The Queen is 
very solicitous about his health.—— Mrs. Rye is 
on her way to Quebec with a cargo of girls. We 
have plenty of rubbish in that line to dispose of. 
— A bottle has been found at sea, containing the 
statement that the ship Weser foundered on July 
1, having on board 346 souls, It may be a bottle 
trick. —— Seven battalions of volunteers will soon 





sail from Spain to Cuba. —— The Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph was received by the Sultan in Constan- 
tinople on the 28th.——An insurrection has 
broken out in Dalmatia. —— The Dominican Cab- 


inet has been reconstructed, with Sir John A. Mc- 
Donaid as Premier, Hincks Minister of Finance, 
and Howe Secretary of State for the Provinces. 





Commercial. 








BOSTON KITCHEN MARKET. 
(Reported for Oct. 29, 1869.] 

Were the commission, store-houses,and markets in- 
spected, the thought of scarcity would be the last thing 
to enter the brain. As faras Beef and Mutton is con- 
cerned, the market is absolutely glutted. Every week, 
since the destructive storm, the supply has been two- 
fold. Fruits have been, and still are, quitea prominent 
feature in the market, The past summer and advanced 
autumn months have shown, decidedly, to an almost un- 
limited extent, that good fruit can be made to enter 
into general consumption. 

Fass Mzars.— The demand upon the Meat market 
has not kept pace with arrivals. Prices now range full 
as low as four weeks ago, and the tendency is still down- 
ward. Good Sirloin and Rump Steak is eut at 30 - 35c. 
per lb. Round Steak, 24-260. Rib Roast, 23 -25c. 
Chucks, etc., 1c. Liver, 0c. Mutton, Legs, 14- 18e. 
Fore Quarter, 8-10c. Hind Quarters, 15 -l6c. per Ib. 
Loins, 14 - léc. But little Veal in market. Fore Quar- 
ters, 16jc. Hind Quarters, 21-22c. Beef Tongue, 18 - 
Me. per Ib. 

Povurar, Gaus, Fow., etc. — Receipts of Poultry con- 
tinue plenty. As cool weather advances, the supply of 
dressed may be expected to come in better condition. 
Turkeys areonly of fair quality, selling at 28-33c. per 
tb. Spring Chickens, 30-850. per lb. Fowl, 20- 28c. 
Geese, 25- 28c. Ducks, 28-30c per lb. The variety of 
Game has not improved. The market will soon be in 
receipt of Venison, and other choice dishes. Stall-fed 
Pigeons, $2.50-2.75 per dozen. Woodecocks, 50c. each 
Partridge, $1.25 - 1.50 per pair. Rabbits and Hares are 
worth Oc. per pair. Gray Squirrels, 12jc. per lb. 

Damyr.— The trade can now produce Butter that they 
are not ashamed to offer the most difficult to suit. 
Extra Lump is selling at 58-60c. per lb. Best Tub, 
48 -45c. per Ib. ; second grade, 38-40c. Cheese, Fac- 
tory, has advanced to 20~-25c.; Dairy, 18-19. Eggs, 
from Cape, 39c.; Eastern, 37 - 38c. per dozen. 

Faurrs any VecrTasies. — Quinces have not begun 
to move with much rapidity. A really good article ar- 
rives in small quantities; the best are quoted at $2 
per peck. There are many very poor lots offered at $1 
per peck, but not what the market requires. Receipts 
are now received mostly from Western New York. Ap- 
ples are received freely. Eating Apples range from 
@c. - $1 per peck ; Cooking do., 50-62c. per peck. Po- 
tatoes are plenty. Jackson Whites, 85-90c. per bush. 
Sweet Potatoes, 3}-5c. per lb. Horse Radish, lic. per 
bottle. Pears, $1-1.75 per peck. Concord and Isa- 
bella Grapes, 12jc. per lb. Cranberries hold firm at 
$1-1.25 per peck. New Lemons, 50-T7ihe. per doz. 
Oranges, 50c. per dozen. Onions, 50c. per peck. Citron, 
8-4. perib. Celery, 10-15c. per root. Green Herbs, 
6c. per bunch. New Cider, 25-37c. per gall. Peppers, 
Se. per Ib’ Pickled Limes, 50c. per gall. Shell Beans, 
25~87e. per qt. Marrow Squash, 2jc. per Ib.; Hub- 
bardston, 3c. per Jb. Martinoes Pickles, 40c. per hun- 
dred. Barberries, $1 per peck. Beets, 26c. per peck. 
Turnips, 3lc. per peck. Carrots, $1 per bush. Lettuce, 

4-6c. each. Cabbage, 8 - 12c. each. 


BOSTON MARKETS. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
Fray Evenine, Oct. 29, 1869. 

Got. — $1.29. 

Fioug. — Superfine, $5.50 to $6; extra to 87; 
Michigan, 87 to 7.50; 8t. Louis, $8 to 1/.1J. 

Conn. — Mixed, $1.06 to 1.10; yellow, $1.10 to 1.15. 

Oats. — 55 to 67c. 

Rrz.— Old, $1.25 to 1.30. 

Szep.— Timothy Herds Grass, $4.75 to 5.25; Red 
Top, $3.50 to 4.25 per sack; R.1. Bent, $2.50 to 3.00 
per bushel ; Clover, per Ib., 14 to lic. 

Appies. — Per barrel, $4.00 to 6.00. 

Om1ons. — $4 00 per barrel. 


Pork. — $26.00 to 37.00; Lard, 19 to 20c.; Hams, 


Burren. — 40 to 420. 

Onessz. — Factory, 17} to 18¢. ; Dairy, 16 to 17c. 
Bans. — Extra Pea, $3.50 to 8.75 ; common, 2.50. 
Baas. — 84 to 35c. 








Daiep Appies. — Southern, 8} to 10c. 

Har. — $17.00 to 25.00. 

Poratoss. — Per barrel, #2 00 to 2.25. 

Tomatogs. — None in market to mention. 

Sweer Poratozs. — Per barrel, $3.50 to 4.00. 

Fresh Fruirs.— Apples, per box, $1.76 to 3.50; 
Pears, per barrel, $10.00 to 18.00; Grapes, 2 } to lic. per 
Ib. Quinces, $13.00 to 14.00 per bbl. ; Cranberries, $11.00 
to 12.00 per barrel 

Remakks. — The market for Flour has been quiet, and 
prices have ranged low, inclined to improvement. Seed 
trade is quiet. Apples are received freely. Prices range 
50 cents per barrel lower. Pork, Lard, and Hams, un- 
changed. Butter, wholesale, lower, by 3 cents per Ib. 
Caeese, } ceat higher for Factory. Fruits in demand. 
Quines remain at too high a range to warrant easy sale. 





he Markets, 


CAMBRIDGE MARKET. 


Carrie. — Receipts from the Northern States are again 
large, very near the number of last week. Upon arrival 
of trains, dealers very naturally tried to hold Cattle at 
last week’s figures, but finding butchers inclined to wait, 
and not hurry bargains, deemed it expedient to make 
concessions, which caused a little more life to trade than 
early in the morning. Best grades changed hands at 
$12.50@$12.75 per ewt. Prices generally run full } cent 
lower. 

Sasep anD Lamps.—The Northern trains arrived 
heavily loaded with Sheep, which gave butchers a chance 
to have things nearly theirown way. Mutton trade in 
Boston at wholesale is down; everybody is fully sup- 
plied, and it will be a matter of great difficulty for butch- 
ers to sell this week's supply. Quotations run from 50 
to 76 cents per head lower than last week. 





BRIGHTON MARKET. 

Catris.—-The supply of Cattle last week were not 
entirely disposed of. Some 400 head of Western left over. 
Receipts this week from Albany, 2,103, with 464 Eastern, 
and we find quite a number of Northern Cattle that ar- 
rived late, and were not sold at Uambridge, offered here 
to-day. It is a hard market; pot any iife to trade. 
Many of the butchers were urged to take more Cattle last 
week than they wanted. It is feared there will be from 
700 to 900 head unsold at close of market. Prices have 
dropped from j tole. perlb. Very fine bunches of Steers 
were sold at $12@$12.50 perewt. A very few premium 
Steers, especially fine and rich, were sold at $13 per cwt., 
dressed weight 

Saeer anp Lamas. — Receipts 3,163, mastly Western, 
handled by Brighton butchers on 








CAMBRIDGE AND BRIGHTON LIVE STOCK 
MARKET. 


Reported for Ziow’s Henaip, by Gaonex J. Fox, for the 
woek Oct. 28, 1868. 


Amount of Live Stock at Market. 
Cattle. Sheep and Lambs. Swine. 
Thie week..,...4,214..........17,900 
Last week......4,968..........17,1 
Prices of Market Beef. 

Extra, $12.25@13.00; first quality, $11@812.00. ; sec- 

ond quality, $10.0u@ 10.60 ; third quality, $7. 0069.50. 
Prices of Store Castle, 

Working Oxen, per pair, from 81506200, to to 260: 
Mileh Cows and Ualves from , G75 to 100g115° 
Yearlings, $17 © 26; two years oid, $28 to 42; tnree 
years old, $45 to 62; Western Fat Swine, live, 103 to 1); 
cents ; dressed, 12} tw 13} ots. per ib. ; 8tores, wholesale, 
ly to 12} cents; retail, 13 to 15 cents per Ib. Columbia 
Co. N. ¥. Pigs, none. 

Prices of Sheep and Lambs. 

In lots, $1.75@2.25, 2.75@3.50 each; Extra, $3.75¢4.. 

25, or from 3 to 6} ceuts per ib. Spring Lambs, $3 to 4.25 
Prices of Hides, Tallow, and Skins, 

Brighton Hides, 9 to 00 cents per ib. Tallow, 
7@7} cents per lb. Country Hides, 9 to 00 cents per Ib 
Taliow, 7 to 7} cents per ib. Pelts, 75 to 80 cents each. 
Calf Skins, 20 cents per |b. 

Classification of Catile and Sheep. 

N. B. — Beef Extra and First quality inciudes nothing 
but the best, large, fat Oxen. Second and Third quality 
includes Oxen, and two and three year old Steers. 

Sheep. — Extra includes Cossets, and when those of 
inferior quality are thrown out. 
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Rev. Mrs. H. L. Kelsey, of Portsmouth, acknowledges 
the receipt of a Florence Sewing Machine, from the la- 
dies of that church. 


The late pastor of Washington Street M. E. Church, 
Rev. Ira G. Sprague, who is to be absent for a few months 
to recruit his heaith, wishes to acknowledge the unex- 
pected kindness and liberality of those warm-hearted 
friends who assembied at 815 Washington Street, Oct. 28, 
and there tendered him $115 in money, beside several 
valuable articles, and innumerable pledges of enduring 
friendship. 





Business Letters Received to Oct. 30. 

Geo. W. Atwood; JI. P. Blood, E. C. Bass, Jas. D. But- 
ler, I. N. Bartlett; Johu Cadwell; J. M. Dow, E. G. Del- 
ano; W. Emerson, Wm. A. Ely; A. Fretch, H. Flint; 
Sarah A. BE. Gould; 0. 8. Howe, CO. N. Hinckley; A. W. 
Kingsley, A. L. Kendall, Wm. J. Kender; Alfred Miller, 
D. E. Miller; C. Pyke, Cherles A. Plummer; H. D. Rob- 
inson ; Edward G. Stone, Geo. D. B. Stoddard; Wm. K. 
Thurber ; A. D. Whedon, J. H. Whitney. 








Methodist Book | eoetere. 


Money Letters received from (Oct. 23 to Oct. 30." 

8. Allen, R. B. Andrews; Geo. P. Briscoe, H. H. Bai- 
ley, E. W. Brown, E. Blake, 24, C. Butler, 8. 8. Bartlest, 
J. A. Blanchard, F. N. Billington ; J. Chase, E. B. Cush- 
ing, C. A. Cressey, J. M. Clark, E. Camp, 8. A. Craft, A. 
L. Cooper, A. Church; F. A. Downs, B. E. Delano, E. 
N. Dunell, E. F Duren, D. E. Dexter, E. R. Drum- 
mond, L. Densmore ; A. 8. Edgerly, E. C. Ewins; F. D. 
Goodrich ; J. E. Hawkins, J. Harriman, P. A. Holman, 
J. Hooper; W. Johnson, A. M. Johnston, J. T. Jordan i 


A. L. Kendall ; Geo. H. Lovejoy, J. H. Lamb; J. Morse 


Geo. T. Mitchell, 8. M. Moulton, D. H. Macomber, Johan 
Morse ; J. P. Newman, C. Nickerson; J. Priest; H. Rob- 
inson, W. R. Raybold, E. J. Roberts, G. L. Randall; C. 
W. Snow, M. L. Stebbins, U. Spalding, G. J. Seavey, J. 
A. Steele, A. R. Sylvester, F. A. Smith, C, A. Smith, J. 
Sawtelle, R. 8. Stubbs, A. M. Stover; N. D. Witham, W. 
L. Woodcock, F. A. Williams, 8. H. Weston, 0. B. Way. 
Hf. L. Wilson, A. M. Wheeler. 
James P. Maggs, Agent, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 








Marriages. 


In this city, Oct. 14, by Rev. J. E. Risley, John H. 
Varney to Miss Celeste Overlocke, both of Hermon, Me. 

In Kast Boston, Oct. 5, by Rev. L. J. Hail, Albert PF. 
Rice, of Maine, to Miss Annie B. daughter of Mr. Brad- 
ford Harlow, of Boston; Oct. 7, John M. Winslow, of 
Boston, to Miss Eliza B. Randall, of Nantucket. 

In East Boston, Oct. 3, by Rev. W. N. Richardson, 
John H. Fitch to Miss Ella Tanch, both of Boston. 

In Boston Highlands, Oct. 6, by Rev. Mr. Collyer, 
Joseph H. Loomer to Miss Mary A. McWilliams, all of this 
city 

Ie Somerville, Sept. 9, by Rev. A. Gould, Sylvanus R. 
Hunt to Miss Marion M. Sears, both of Acton ; Oct. 
Joseph W. Ellis to Miss Mary J 
bridge. 

In Maplewood, Oct. 7, by Rev. I. W. Hamilton, Thomas 
Burns, of South Boston, to Miss Anna J. Herrick, of 
Maplewood. 

in Gloucester, Sept. 23, by Rev. A. F. Herrick, Mellen 
O. Cooper to Miss Georgia Wanson. 

In Paimer, Oct. 7, by Rev. W. M. Hubbard, Frederick 
A. Tucker, of Athol, to Louisa L. Collis, of Enfield. 

In Harvard, Oct. A by Rev. Mr. Pratt, William A. 
Puffer to Miss Sarah Barnard, both of H.; also, John 
Barnard to Miss Nellie Green, both of Worcester. 

In Shelburae Fatis, Mass., Oct. 10, by Rev. C. H. Vin- 
ton, Edwin Poulton to Charlotte Newstead, both of Shel- 
burne Falls. 

In Natick, Sept. 12, at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, by Rev. H. Lammis, Wm. McCracken to Miss 
Flora 8. Balcom, both of Natick. 

in New Bedford, Sept. 30, by Rev. D. P. Leavitt, Capt. 





- Durgin, both of Cam- 





William Cleaveland to Miss Helen M. Smith, both of ‘Lis- 
bary ; Oct. 6, Cnarles W. Ricketso™ to Mixx Susan 8. 
Smith, daughter of Capt. KE. mi of N. BB. 


In Haverhill, Mass., J. Mariner, Au- 
gustus L. Ordwa . ©. Meserve, both of 
aisverhi!! 

4 «if, Oct. 3, by Rey. A. W. Ashley, John 

» of Charlestown, to Miss Annie V. Pettin- 
gill o ol 1 North Reading, Mass. 

In Mariboro’, Oct.4, by Rev. W. W. Colburn, George 
M. Cuthbert to Miss Mianda K. Wheeler, both of Mari- 
boro, Mass. 

In Newport, R. I., Sept. 10, by Rev. A. N. Bodfish, 
William H. Kelley to Miss Mary F. Kinnecome, both of 
Newport; Oct. 3, John T. Anthony to Miss Maria Allen, 
both of Newport. 

In Rockville, Conn., Oct. 3, by Rev. J. W. Willett, 
George Hanse to Miss’ Elizabeth Becker, both of Rock- 
ville; at the Windermere, Oct. AY by the same, Mark N. 
Lindley, of Miliville, Mass., to Miss Ellen é. Ely, of 
Ellington, Conn. 

In Hazardville, Conn., Sept. 18, by Rev. R. Parsons, 
F. B. Mallory, of Westfield, Mass.,,to Miss Eudora 
Pease, of H. 

In Bradford, Vt., Oct. 6, by Rev. R. W. Harlow, Dud- 
ley Cariton to Martha A. Jewell, both of Newbury. 

In Newport, N. H., Oct. 5, by Rev. C. W. Millen, 
Elisha i. Carr, of Washington, to Mrs. Jennie oy of 
Goshen ; Oct. 11, James C. Parker to Miss A’ ngie M. 
Putnam, both of Newport. 

In Keene, N. H., Oct. 6, by Dr. A. W. Burnham, 
Asahel 8. Raymond, of Rindge, N. H., to Miss Marietta 
A. Stowe, of East Templeton. 

In Enfield, N. H., Sept 21, by Wm. H. Stuart, J. Aus- 
tin Washburn to Miss Vordelia M. Yeaton, all of Enfield. 

In Manchester, N. H., Sept. 20, by Rev. J. Mowry 
Bean, Robert Hall, of Londonderry, N. H., to Mrs. Lu- 
cinda R. Gutterson, of Amherst, 

In South Berwick, Me., Oct. 0, . Rev. 0. W. Scott, 
William A. Stackpole to Miss Martha A. Pierce, both of 
South Berwick. 

In Camden, Oct. 2, by Rev. Abraham Plumer, Lorenzo 
8. Brown to Miss Jennie L Hall, both of Camden. 

In South Glastenbury, Sept. 26, by Rev. M. Howard, 
Edgar Hodges to Miss Ellen #. Bassett, both of Glasten- 
bury. 

In Winslow, Me., Oct. 5, by Rev. D. M. True, Hiram 
B. Robinson te Miss Emily E. Herrick, both of Benton. 

In Brooklyn, N. Y¥.,at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, by Rev. F. Woods, of Charlestown, W. C. Woods 
to Libbie Maud, daughter of John Phipard, esq., both of 
Brooklyn. 








REOPENING. — The Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Plymouth, Mass., rs undergone extensive 
and i pened for Divine worship, 
on Friday, Nov. 26, = str o’clock. Sermon by Rey. 8. 
Upham, of Boston. Service to commence at 11 o'clock 
a.M. Clergymen and other friends are cordially invited 
to attend. Wm. Livesey. 


WINTHROP STREET FAIR. —The ladies of Win- 
throp Street M. E. Church, Boston Highlands, will hold 
a Fair in the vestry of their new and elegant edifice, 
commencing ou Tuesday, the 9th, and continuing three 
days. Extensive preparations and contributions having 
been made, as well by the ladies of the Seciety, as by 
numerous friends, far and near, a splendid success is an- 
ticipated. There will be a great variety of special at- 
tractions ; and as the building affords ample accommo- 
dations, there need be no fear of over-crowding. Re- 
freshment-tables will be well supplied with all the sub- 
stantials and delicacies of the season, and the principal 
rooms will be adorned with flowers and works of art, and 
a with rare taste and beauty. No pains will be 

pared to make this first Fair worthy the lovely section of 
the city in which the church is located. All the Roxbury 
cars, but the Tremont Street line, pass near Winthrop 
Street. The Fair will be held afternoons and evenings. 

Season tickets, 50 cents. Admission tickets, 25 cents. 
For sale at J. P. Magee’s, Zion’s HeraLp office, and at 
the office of Dr. Miles, Roxbury. 





QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 

Reaprietp District — TaHimp QUARTER. 
November — Vienna, 20, 21; Farmington, 27, 28. 
December — E. Wilton, 4, 5; E. Livermore, 11, 12; 

West Phillips, 18, 19; Bingham, 22; Salem, 25, 26. 
January —'Wayne, i. 2; Au ugusta, 6, eve. ; Hallowell, 
7, eve. ; Sidney, 8,9; West’s Milis, 16, 16; Waterville, 
22, 23,4. m.; Kendall’s Mills, 23, Pp. a.; Fairfield, 29, 
Bu. 
February — Skowhegan, 6, 7; Kent's Hill, 13, 14; 
Winthrop, 17, eve. Gro. Wesper. 


Bucksport District — THIRD QUARTER. 


December — Trenton, 4, 5; Eden, 5, eve: Swann’s 
Island, 8,9; Tremont and Cranberry Isles, 11, 12; Cas- 
tine, il, iz, by pastor; Surry, 18, 19; Morgan’s Bay, 19, 
eve: Outier, 25, 26; South Lubec, 28) 29. 

January — W ay 1,2; Lubec, 2, P.M, and eve. ; 
Jacksonville, 4, ev » 5; 95 
12; Calais and Militown, 15 16; ” Alexander. 19, 20; 
Machias, 22, 23; Steuben, 29, 30 ; byer’s Bay, 30, eve. ; 
Gouldsboro’, 31, eve., and Feb 

February ~ Milibridge. 2, eve; * Centreville, 3, eve., 4; 
Columbia, 5, 6; Col Falls, 6, P. M., and eve. ; ‘or- 
rington, 12, 13; Bucksport Centre, 13, ‘eve. ; Searsport, 
12, 13; Belfast, 13, P. M., amd eve., by A. Prince ; Or- 
land, ig, 20; ucksport, “bo, P. M., and eve. ; East Bucks- 
port, 21, eve., 22. 

I will be thankful for the help of neighboring ministers 
at the week-day Quarterly Meetings. I fear some few 
are putting off the Benevolent Collections till the last of 
the year, and will make their usual exhibit in the 
Minutes, among the d/ank men of rt Conference. 

E. A. HaLMERsHAUSEN. 








Rockianp Disraict — THIRD QUARTER. 

November — Westport, 28, 29. 

December — South Vassalboro’, 4, 5; Wiscasset, 11, 
12, morning ; Sheepscott Bridge, 12, afternoon ; South- 
port, 18, 19; Pittston, 25, 26. 

January — Clinton, 1, 2; Winslow, ete., at V.,8, 9; 
Woolwich, 8, 9, E. Bryant; East Vassalboro’, is. 16; 
Waldoboro’, Lb 16, E. Davies ; Lincolnville, 22, 23; 
Union, 29, bo. 

February — Montville, 5,6; Bremen, 12, 13; Weeks’s 
Mills, 19, 20 ; woe 26, 27; Camden, 27, afterr con ; 
Rockland, 26, 27,» j Thomaston, 27, after- 
noon, by ’P. Higgins. .B. Dunn. 

Damariscotta, Oct. 26. 


8ST. JOHNSBURY DISTRICT PREACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. — The next meeting of the Associatien will be 
held at Danville, on the 14th, 15th, and 16th of Deeem- 
ber. 


PROGRAMME. 

Rewicious Services. — Tuesday, 1 o'clock p.m, Ser- 
mon by Z. 8. Haynes; Alternate, C. Fales. Tuesday 
evening, 64 o’elock, Sermon by Daniel Lewis; Alternate, 
J. 8. Littie. Wednesday evening, Sermon by R. H. 
Harlow; Alternate, P. N. Granger. Social Meeting, 
Wednerday, 1 o'clock P. M. 

Essays. —‘“* Ritualistic Worship’? —I. Luce, D. Me- 
gahy ; ‘‘ The Seriptural Doctrine of Sanctification ” — 
H. A. Spencer, E. U. Bass; ‘‘ The Change of the Jewish 
to the Christian Sabbath ’—R. H. 
mis; ‘ Spiritism ’—Z 8S. Haynes, R. J. N. Johnson, J. 
Evans; ** Qualifications and Duties of Sunday-echool 
Teachers’ —J. 8. Little, R Pantin, R. Pretty; ‘ The 
Divine Call to the Ministry ” — P. Merrill, H. F Forrest ; 
“The Duty of Mini with to Popular 
Sins” hee _Tabor, R. H. Harlow; ‘‘ What are the more 








In Pocasset, Oct. 4, James Talbot, infant son of James 
H. and Lizzie A. West. 
Little Jamie’s gone before us, 
But he turns aod waves his taints 
Pointing to the glories o'er us, 
In that happy spirit land. 

In Clinton, Oct. 14, Nellie Florence, aged 14 months 
and 14 days, daughter of Rev. J. W. and Lucy H Lewis. 

At Westfield, on Friday, Oct. 22, at 2} p.m, Bexinpa 
R. Dow, 56, wife of Samuel Dow, her death being caused 
by @ cancer of nearly a year’s growth. 

For the last three months, in her own words, “ all the 
days, and a large portion of the nights, have been days 
and nights of anguish.” Yet they were borne with such 
fortitude, and even cheerfulness, as surprised all who 
came into her presence. She always manifested an un- 
wavering trust in regard to her future. She has left a 
large circle of friends, who will eherish her memory, em- 
balmed as it is with the beautiful flowers she has so suc- 
cessfully cultivated, to gladden the festive, and soothe 
the mournful occasions in which her ardent sympathies 
were ever active. Her sickness and death furnish an il- 
lustration of the excellence and power of divine grace. 
The close of her life on earth was as tranquil as the de- 
cline of & summer’s sun. — Spring‘ield Republican. 














HERALD CALENDAR. 

Claremont Ministerial Association, at Keene, N. H. 
(See further notice.) 

Sandwich District Preachers’ Association, at Chatham, 
Nov. 8, 9, 10. 

St. Albans Dist. Ministerial Association, at Hydepark, 
Jan. 11. 

Coos Ministerial Association, Groveton, Tuesday, Dec. 
M 


“BACK NUMBERS” OF ZION? 8S HERALD WANTED. 
— Will any person, having been a subscriber to Zion’s 
Heraup for years past, and has preserved their papers, 
please communicate with the undersigned, who wishes to 
obtain back numbers to Zion's Heratp. I am not par- 
ticular about what years, whether of the last few years, 
or more distant years. 


If some person or persons back numbers of the 
or 
and will abundantly 4 
procure. 








to Revivals of Religion?” — D. 
He P. N. Granger, J. Thurston. 

SKETCHES AND SERMONS. — Written Sermons, on Matt. 
v. 9—E. W. Culver, ©. D. Ingraham; on Matt. xxv. 
46 — 8. B. Currier, 0 F. Jenkins, J. McDonald. 

Sketches: Parable of the Ten Virgins, Matt. xxv. 1- 
13—M. R. Chase, J. W. Spencer; Sketch, or Sermon 
used on the previous Sabbath — L. Damon, 0. D. Clapp. 
Review — “‘ Uredo”’ —M. V. B. Knox. 

R. H. Barton, 
P. Merrna, Committee. 
C. Tapor, 

Craftsbury, Oct. 21, 1869. 

THE DIRECTORS OF THE PREACHERS’ AID 80- 
CIETY will meet in Portland, Chestnut Street Vestry, 
Nov. 10, at 3 o’clock P. m. 

Fairfield, Oct. 28, 1869. Cuas. AnpREws, Secretary. 


AUBURNDALE. — Philip Phillips will give a Concert 
in the Congregational Church, in Auburndale, on 
Wednesday evening, Nov. 3. 


METHODIST EDUCATIONAL CONVENTION. — The 
Committee appointed to arrarge for this Convention, 
which is to be holden at Montpelier, Vermont, Nov. 11, 
have prepared the following programme of subjects for 
discussion : — 

1. “The Demand for Denominational Schools;” 2. 
The Claims of the Vermont Conference Seminary and 
Female UVollege upon the Methodists of Vermont;” 
3. “How shall we Secure the Additional Funds Neces- 
sary to the Success of the Seminary Enterprise ? ’ 

These subjects will be presented to the © enti in 
an address or essay by brethren assigned to this work, to 
followed by voluntary discussion by members of the Von- 
vention. 8. F. Cuester, 


J. A. Swerpury, 
Oct. 20, 1869. A. L. Coopszr. 


THE SPRINGFIELD (Vermont Conference) DISTRICT 
MINISTERIAL ASSOCIATION will bold its next session 
4 aaa commencing Tuesday, Dec. 21,at 2 o'clock 


* Poecnuen: — Preaching, Tuesday aime, J.C. W. 
Coxe ; Alternate, A. M. Wheeler — to be preceded by an 
account of the state of the work of God on the District. 


Wednesday, 2 vp. m., J. 8. Barpows; Alternate, C. P. 
Flanders. y evening, N Ww. ; Alter- 
nate, W 
7 —J. 8. Barrows. 
rs: “* State of the Dead’”’—N.W 
Wilder, J. C: W. Coxe; “ Personal Identity of Res- 
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° Strom 1 a aoe of the Jews.” 
KETCHES : r. XV. J. ——« F. T. Lovet 
W. H. Dean, C. Dingman; John viii 3}—3.1., Smit 
H. G. Day, b. A. Mack, E. Folsom ; Jobin xii, 32 — G. 
Chapman, C. 5. Busweil, G. Johnso: 

ritten, ons — “ The f Aero of the Holy Spirit ” 
—C. P. Flanders, D. E. Miller 
' Local preachers who may be present are invited to pre 
sent articles on any one of the topics named in the pro- 
gramme. C. Dickinson, 

a L. Pratt, 


Committee. 
J. C. W. Coxs, 


METROPOLITAN CHURCH — 5,000 LADIES, $50,000. 
—To tue Eprror or Tue HeRatp : In behalf of the ladies 
of Washington, I thank you for the handsome notice you 
gave of their efforts to plete the Church, 
and relieve it from debt. And I am glad to say that 
their sisters everywhere, throughout She Church, are 
nobly responding to their call. Mrs. Bishop Simpson, 
assisted by other ladies, takes Philadelphia ; Mrs. Bishop 
Janes, aided by many others, takes New he 





scription used (free of charge), with the directions for 
preparing and using the same, whicn they will find a 
SURE CURE ¥OR CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRON- 
CHITIS, etc. The object of the advertiser in sending 
the prescription is to benefit the afllicied, and spread 
information which he conceives to be invaluable; and 
he hopes every sufferer will try his remedy, as it will 
cost them nothing, and may prove a blessing. 


Blood, curing Liver Complaint, Jaundi 


Headache, Dizziness, Loss of Appetite, and all Spring 
mi 3 Mrs. | ©, 


To all who desire it, he will send a copy of the pre- 


Parties wishing the prescription, will please address 
Rev. EDWARD A. WILSON. 
Williamsburg, Kings County, New York. 
Oct. 21. 3m 145* 


Dr. WARREN’S BILIOUS BITTERS, for purifying the 
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Bishop Ames, with others, are 

olis; Mra. Gen. Clinton’ B. Fish, and ye, are re- 

sponding for St. Louis ; Miss A. J. Shaw acts for Omaha ; 
Governor Evans, and others, are the Committee for 

Colorado ; while in all the larger cities, and in not a - 

of the smaller towns, the ladies are acting with a zeal 

worthy their love for the Church of God. All appre- 








for our one National Church. The plan to accomplish 
this is both simple and feasible. The ladies of Washing- 
ton have o ized a National Committee, with Mrs. 
Grant as President, and they appeal to 6,000 ladies in 
our Church to give $10.00 each; and to reach these 
ladies, Branch Committees are organized in the several 
States, of ladies, who are each 
to raise $100.00, from ten persons, by January, 1870. 

But as it was impossible for me to viait all the 
churches, and therein ize Branch © I 
will be indebted to the ladies of all such churehes to re- 
mit me $10.00 for this noble object, the receipt of which 
will be acknowledged in Zion’s Hera.p. 

And although January is designated as the time for 
the Committees to report, yet pressing obligations could 
be met Y = final result will be better, if an earlier 








re 
“The folowing is a list of ae ladies of the Branch 
for and 
faiand, to whom letters have <h. addressed : — 
For the State of Massachusetts. 
Mrs. Jacob Sleeper, 
Isaac Rich, 
Miss Frances Haskell, 
Mrs. C. W. Peirce 
*  Liverus Hull, 
“ Thomas Rich, 
“Pliny Nickerson, 
‘* Wm. Noble, 
** Charles Woodbury, 
“* John Borrowscale, 
“ Isaac Mills, 
“ 0. T. Taylor, 

“ Philip Holway, 
“ E. F. Porter, 
Silas Prince, | 

“Dr. Patten, 
“  W. R. Bowen, 
“Isaiah Atkins, 
“Richard Buching, 
“Albert Ellis, 

* Thomas Bagnall, 
“ TT. J. P. Coliins, 

‘* Edward Otheman, 





Boston: 





** John Bent, 
° mm. Warren, 
& Cushman, 


“* John L. Carey. 
Lowell: Mrs. H. J. Adams. 


Cc. W. 
New Bedford: Mrs. Gol. A. D. Hatch. 
Lynn: Miss Mary H. Lindsay. 
For the State of Rhode Island. 
Providence: Mrs. Dexter Knight, 
Miss ©. L. Fabyan, 
Mrs. John Kendrick. 
“* Pard 
** James Potter, 
** Hiram Aylesworth, 
°° Be Cunningham, 
ms oa Wilcox, 
be Barto’ 
Warren: Mrs. mal 8. C, drown, 
e B 2 Teus. 
rs. Otis D. Bala. 
Mrs. Rev, E. D, all. 
For the Stat» of Connecticut. 


Woonsocket : 
Pawtucket : 


Stamford: Mrs. Oliver Hoyt, 

: * William Fe a 
Henry Hubbard, 
** John Mowbray, 

J ersha 


Waterbury: Mrs. 8. I. Coe, 
“ Charles 
Danbury: Mrs. George Starr, 
“ _L. Keeler. ; 
Norwalk : Mrs. E. Hill, 
“Dr. A. Hill. 
Middletown: Mrs. Dr. Cummings, 
“ J.D. W. Canye. 
The following is a 
LETTER PROM THE BISHOPS. 
“The Metropolitan M. E. Church, in Washington 
pa tn is at present me in need of nid. The cost of 
© made, and there has 
tne ure in it... @ part of the subscriptions 
obtained. About $50,000 are yet needed. The ladies of 
the congregation, assisted by ladies ay yn ay 





terprise 

been commended to all our people by the General Con- 
ference, it is exceedingly 4+ aad, should be freed 
from all embarrassment. most earnestly recom- 
mended to Knew yp BS De 80 
that the full moral influence of this movement may be 
realized. and a united effort can speedily 

M. Smpson, 

E. R. Ames, 

E. 8. Janes, 

E. Taomson, 
CLARKE. 


Respectfully, 
J. P. Newman, Pastor of the Metropolitan Chureh. 


accom plish,the work. 








Business Potices. 








TO CONSUMPTIVES. 


" ‘The Advertiser, having been restored to health in a 
few weeks, by a very simple remedy, after having 


ing, and Regulating the Human System, has no equal 
im the world. Sold by all Druggists, 


Agents, 26 Tremont 8t., Boston. 
ciate the duty and the honor of completing and paying | 16 


fect and Convenient Nursing Bottle in the World. We 
supply the trade with all parts of the Bottle separate- 
ly when required, including Burr’s Silvered Wire Brush, 
which is of INESTIMABLE value to the Infant, as it 
keeps the Tube perfectly sweet and free from acid, es- 
pecially in warm weather. Price of Brush, 10 cts. 
BURR & PERRY, Successors to M. 8. BuRR & Co., 
Wholesale Druggists, 26 Tremont 8t., Boston, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Ww June 10, ta 42° 


or less, secured by mortgage on a first-class new 
dwelling-house in the best neighborhood in Boston, 
Valued at 216,000, upon which there is a present mort- 
gage of $6.000. 


for a permanent home, an especial call for money be- 


at the office. 


For CoLps, CoucHs, SORE THROAT, AWD BRON- 
CHITIS. 


4. NONE 80 GOOD, NONE 80 PLEASANT, NONE 


Strengthening, Invigorat- 


BURE & PERRY, Wholesale Druggists, General 
June 10 tr 42 


BURR’s PATENT NURSING BOTTLE. The most Per- 


$6,000 WANTED. 


Nine per cent. will be paid for $6,000 for three years 


‘Lhe property is occupied bv the owner, and intended 


the only reason for asking a temporary loan. 
nquive of E. D. WINSLOW, Agent of this paper, 
131 Sept. 30, tf 14 


JUST OUT! 
“Cherry Pectoral Troches.” 


CURE AS QUICK., 


RUSHTON & CO., 10 Astor Hovsg, 
New York. 
Oct. 21 3m. 145 


THANKSGIVING DAY. 
How sweet itsounds! Thanksgiving day! 
When we may meet our friends once more; 
And joyous pass the hours away, 
Recalling scenes in days of yore; 
When those for months who’ve been abroad, 
Perhaps in distant climes to roam, 
May come once more with sweet accord, 

To nestle in sweet “ Childhood’s Home.” 
The Boys are there in handsome “ CLOTHES,” 
Hat, Shoes, Coat, Pants, and Vest complete, 

They’ve wisely bought at GEORGE FENNO’Ss, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
181 Nov. 4, lt 118* 


BE BEAUTIFUL.—If you desire beauty, you 
should use Hagan’s Magnolia Balm. 

It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to the 
Complexion, removes R h 
Sunburn, Tan, etc., and adds a tinge of pearly bloom 
to the plainest features. It brings the bloom of youth 
to the fading cheek, and changes the rustic Country 
Girl into the Fashionable City Belle. 

In the use of the Magnolia Balm lies the true secret 
of Beauty. No Lady need complain of her Complex- 
ion who will invest 75 cents in this delightful article. 


Read Riotehs 








Lyon’s Kathairon is the best Hair Dressing in use. 
251 Oct, 21, 4t 98* 


PLEASANT me eA A PLEASANT 


Several pleasant bomes are ~— Y p 4 sale in 
AUBURNDALE 
waik from Depot, Churches, ee Steres, 
Schools, etc., on a fine new street, lighted with gas. 

One French Roof House and Stable, large lot, price, 
$6,500; One Two-story House, 10 Rooms, — lot, 
rice, $5,500; One Two-story House, ll Rooms, large 


Te Gs 1, and bay 3 Roows. 


J. H. WI IGHT, Aapeeptale, 
Rypeee— Rev. E. D. Pie sad Herald Office 
Sept. 


For Incipient Consumption, 


Bronchitis. Asthma, Pulaceed rE, Loss of ye 
Narrow Chest, use Dr. M. Howr’s INHALING 
TUBE for common a alr, as best ef all remedies. send 
three cent stamp for Circular, tv 227 Grand St.. N. Y. 
Dr. Howe refers to Rev. Bishop James and Harpe r& 
Brothers, New York. Can be had of the principal 
Druggists. Oct. 21, 3m 








“ Tittle readers will forget that 
they are being as much instructed as 
amused.” — Jewish Messenger. 


Dame Nature; or Talks and 
Stories about Natural History. 
By the auther of “ Picciola.” 
Price, $1.50. Hurp & Hoven- 
ton, Publishers. 


Nov. 4,1t 32 


1 Sformine CHECKS very” convent 8 


2 and te hae Cost TRIFLING. Sam- 4 
ples mail 








make known to his fellow-sufferers the means of cure. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


THE PERIODICALS WHICH THE HARPERS 
PUBLISH ARE ALMOST IDEALLY WELL 
EDITED. — The Nation, N. Y. 





“A complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 








LOURNAT 9) 3 €iyiitk 


3; Weskty is 
comme ata iry upon the events of the times. 
treat of every topic, Political, Historical, Literary, and 


Hauer an illustrated record of, and 


It will 


Scientific, which is of current interest. In November 
will be commenced the new story ‘MAN AND 
WIFE,” by Witxte Cottins, the Author of “The 
Woman in White, " « No Name,” ** Armadale,” and “ The 
Moonstone.” Subscribers will be furnished with the 
Werxty from the commencement of the story to the 
close of 1870 for $4 00. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Illustrations. 





The young lady who buys a single number of Har- 
per’s Bazar is made a subscriber for 
life.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





Harrrr’s Bazar is a Journal for the Home. It is 
especially devoted to all subjects pertaining to Do- 
mestic and Social Life. It furnishes the latest Fash- 
ions in dress and ornament; describes in-door and 
out-door Amusements ; contains Stories, Essays, and 
Poems—every thing, in brief, calculated to make an 
American Home attractive. 


Published Weekly, with profuse Tlustrations. 





The most popular Monthly in.the world.—N. Y. Ob- 


vase ns S NUE 


The Number for November completes the Thirty 
ninth Volume of Harren’s MaGazine. While no change 
is contemplated in the general character of the Maga- 
zine, the Conductors will not fail to avail themselves 
of any suggestions which may add to its present in- 
terest or permanent value. Special and increased at- 
tention will be given io the “departments of Popular 
Science and Industrial Arts. Papers on these subjects 
will be profusely illustrated. It is —— that the 
various Editorial Departments shall give a complete 
resumé of the times. The Hasy Chair will comment 
upon topics relating to social life and manners. The 
Book Table will criticise the important books of the 
day. The Monthly Record will note all important po- 
litical events. The Drawer will present the facetie 
and ane cdotes of the time. 

Harrer’s MaGazine contains from fifty to one hund- 
red per cent. more matter than any similar periodical 
issued in the English language. Thus the ample space 
at the disposal of the Conductors will enable them to 
treat fully of all the topics embraced in their plan. 

The Publishers feel themselves warranted in asking 
and anticipating for the future a continuance of the 
favor which has been accorded to their enterprises in 
the past. 


Published Monthly, with profuse Illustrations. 








TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Magazine, One Copy for One Year... . $4 00 
Wererkty, One Copy for One Year.... 4 00 
Bazar, One Copy for One Year . 4 00 


Harrer’s Macazine, Harrer’s Weekvy, ond Harper's 
Bazaz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 





tw New Subscribers to either of Harper's Periodi- 
cals furnished from the present time to the close of 
1870 for Four Dollars. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PICTORIAL LIFE. 


A SUBSCRIPTION BOOK. 300 ENGRAVINGS. 
1,009 Agents Wanted. Send for a Circular. 

N. TIBBALS & SON, +? Park Row, N. Y. 

61 Nov. 4, 4t 145 





T° THE WORKING CLASS.— We are now 
pared to furnish all classes with constant emp oy. 
meut at home, the whole of the time, or for the spare 
moments. Business new, light, and — 'er- 
sons of either sex easily earn from per 
evening, and a proportional sum by devoting their 
whole time to the business. Boys and girls earn 
nearly as much as men, That all who see this notice 
may send their address. and test the business, we 
make this unparalleled offer:—To such as are not 
well satisfied, bs will send $1 to pay for the trouble 
of writing. 1 particulars, — sample, which 
will do well to commence work on, and a copy of 
THE PEOPLE'S LITERARY Companion — one of the 
largest and best family n all 
sent free by mali. Reader, if you want x Raa 
profitable work, address E.C. ALLE 0,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. Nov.4 93" 


“One of the most vivid and bril- 
liant pictures of Italiqn Scenery and 
Manners ever expressed in words.” 


— Watchman & Reflector. 











Tue Improvisatore. By Hans 
Andersen. Uniform Edition. 


ton, Publishers. 





Jd CLARK 2% co., Holliston, Mase. 
os Nov. 4, 4¢ le 


Nov.4,1t 32 


Price, $1.75. Hurp & Hovex-|i 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK. 


Ballads of New England. 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


With 60 Illustrations Uniform with the Illustrated 


“ Snow-Bound.” Richly bound in cloth, $5.00, Tur- 
key Morocco, $9.00, 


This is one of the most exquisite holiday volumes 
ever issued in this country. The pubiishers have 
much pleasure in presenting the following note from 
~ author: — 


“I have examined the Ballads, and J find that in 
truthfulness of il. ustration, and in beauty and delicacy 
of execution, the pictures are all that could be de- 
sired. In the Illustratio:s to COBBLER KEEZAR’S 
VISION, THE WRECK OF RIVERMOUTH, MY PLAY- 
MATS, and THE COUNTESS, especially, I recognize the 
scenery familiar from boyhood, and which I have 
endeavored to associate in the mind of the reader 
of my Ballads with the character and incidents of local 
traditions, JOHN G,. WHITTIER.” 





The Uncle Sam Series. 


FOR AMERICAN CHILDREN. 


This series has been prepared — aview to fur- 
nishing American children books of a higher order 
than most of the current juvenile literature. 

The subjeets are persons famous in American his- 
tory or legend, and have a Sy attraction for all 
American boys and girls. They are as follows: — 


1. Rip Van Winkle’s Nap. 
By STEDMAN. With Illustrations by 8. EYTINGE, JR. 
- ~ Story of Columbus. 


. T. TROWBRIDGE. (Father Brighthopes.) With 
gy te by FREDERICKS. 


3. Putnam the Brave. 
By R.H.STopparD. With Illustrations by FRED- 
ERICKS. 


4. The Ballad of Abraham Lincoln, 


By BAYARD TAYLOR. With Illustrations by 8. Ey- 
TINGE, JR. 


They are Illustrated with Colored Pictures, and 
hous in Illuminated Paper Covers. Price, 60 cents 
each. 


&@™ They can be procured of Booksellers, - be 
sent post-paid on receipt of price, by the Publis. 
Pee » OBEN. & Cco., BOSTON. 
ov. 4, lt 
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The Companion is an eight-page Weekly Paper, 
practical in its character, wide awake, 
and entertaining. 

It gives a great variety of reading, interesting 
alike to young and old, and has for con- 
tributors such writers as 

Rey. EDWARD E. HALE, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
“ SOPHTE MAY,” 


ELIZABETH STUART BHLELPS, 
HELEN C. WEEKS, 


Together with many other well-known and popular 
anthors 


Subscription price, $1.50. Send for a specimen copy. 
PERRY MASON & CO, 
PUBLISHERS YOUTH’S_COMPANION, 


151 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
651 Nov. 4,4t eow 118* 


IMPROVED 
HOWE 


SEWING MACHINES, 





Wha 











FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING. 
NICHOLS & BALDWIN, 
GENERAL AGENTS. 


§#™ Sold on Installments, if desired. 
No. 136 Wasuineton Srreet, 


OPPOSITE SCHOOL STREET, 
BOSTON. 
241 Nov. 4, tf » 46° 


KNOWS NO PARTY. 
But gives the news of all. Read it! 


NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


$3.50 PER ANNUM. 


SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
ee g 8-4 MORSE, JR., & CO., 
k Row, New York. 








101 a 4, lt ad 
WANTED. 

for the pest selling ENGRAV- 
INGS offered ror One of my Engra’ ts 
rts a profit of $132 for two weeks one 
y $225 for one month; one young lady, with but 
little experience, has sold ov: $500 worth oF in 
the last six weeks. Send fora , con- 

WS HOLLAND Springs gicid, Mass, tm. 

i >" Nov. 4, x 








